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“Peace on Earth” 


I‘ her liturgy during Advent Mother Church raised 
her voice to entreat that the heavens might rain down 
the Just One, while the earth would open and put forth 
a Saviour. Her cry went up that Divine Wisdom would 
come to teach man the way of holy prudence; that the 
orient star, the splendor of eternal light, the sun of justice, 
would come to enlighten those that sit in darkness and in 
the shadow of death. She besought Heaven that the 
long-desired King of the Nations would come to redeem 
mankind. She prayed that Emmanuel, our God-with-us, 
our King and Lawgiver, the Lord God, would come and 
save us. 

Yet when Christmas dawns and the glad tidings of 
the Redeemer’s birth are announced to the eager Faithful, 
emphasis, it would seem, is placed not so much on any 
of these good gifts that had been prayed for but on the 
fact that as the Prince of Peace, foretold by Isaias, He 
is come to inaugurate an empire with no end of peace. 
The Church then sings: “ Glory to God in the highest 
and on earth peace to men of good will.” 

After nearly twenty centuries of Christianity it still 
remains true that not the least of the blessings that the 
recurring Christmastide can bring this poor world is the 
spirit of peace. From the first Christmas down through 
the ages Christ and His Vicars have taught the ways of 
peace; they have pleaded that individuals and nations 
might put into practice the God-Man’s ideals of justice 
and charity that would make hate and greed and warfare 
obsolete. But men have preferred to follow the ways 
of passion rather than of grace. Brother still arms against 
brother in private strife, class hostility, or international 
conflict. Human life is cheap and murder is rampant in 
the land. Industrial unrest is evident in many quarters. 
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And while thus far a gracious Providence has kept our 
country out of war there are those who, if they could, 
would enmesh us in new bloodshed and wanton destruc- 
tion. 

Can we have peace on earth? Yes; but only in Christ’s 
way. It is only for men of good will. It is only for those 
who are prepared to reduce to practice His principles 
of peace. The world is not suffering so much from eco- 
nomic or industrial or political ills as it is from a spiritual 
disorder. It has driven God and His Christ from it. 
When the individual has the charity of God in his heart ; 
when capital and labor are honestly intent on establishing 
social justice in the spirit of the Gospel; when statesmen 
mould their national policies not on materialistic selfish 
diplomacy but on the Sermon on the Mount, then, and 
only then, will there be genuine hope for peace in the 
world. The hearts of men must surrender to the Heart 
of the Infant Babe of Bethlehem and let His omnipotence 
change them. They must give the Christ-Child the place 
that is rightly His in His own creation. 

Some months ago England’s Prime Minister speaking 
in the House of Commons put his finger on the world’s 
sore spot when, discussing air-raid precautions, he said: 
“T have been made almost physically sick to think that 
I and my friends and statesmen of every country in 
Europe two thousand years after our Lord was crucified 
at Calvary, should be spending our time seeing how best 
we can take the mangled bodies of children to hespitals 
and prevent hideous gas poison from going down the 
throats of our people.” It is, indeed, sickening to think 
that though the Word of God took upon Himself our na- 
ture to give us a happier world, men still fail to heed his 
loving suggestions. A little Child is prepared to lead them 
to security; they will not follow Him. 

In his recent allocution to the College of Cardinals 
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Our Holy Father the Pope reiterated his own great desire 
for international peace and intimated the means to achieve 
it. “We repeat solemnly to all ‘men of good will,’ to 
whatever land they belong, that We desire ardently, We 
seek to procure, We pray God with fervor for that peace 
which is allied with justice, with truth, and with charity.” 
We can all contribute to this peace. We can establish 
the peace of Christ in our own souls by purifying them 
from sin. We can promote industrial and economic peace 
by working to eliminate the faults that characterize capital- 
labor disputes. And we can bend all our energies, fortified 
by earnest prayer to the Infant Christ, the Prince of Peace, 
that the war clouds that overhang the world may be 
dispelled. Men and nations must catch the Christmas 
spirit, the spirit of charity and justice, the spirit of unsel- 
fishness and forgiveness of injuries, the spirit of brotherly 
love. Peace on earth is for men of good will! 


Catholic Action and Catholic Activity 


N view of the widespread confusion at present existing 

in the minds of Catholics as a result of recent events, 
it may be well to recall the statement on Catholic Action 
made in November by the Bishops of the Administrative 
Committee of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

The Bishops begin by making a distinction between 
Catholic activity and Catholic Action in its technical sense. 
Then they lay down the principle which turns the activity 
of Catholics into Catholic Action. They say: “ There is 
no such thing as Catholic Action until there is an Epis- 
copal commission.” In other words, Catholic Action is 
the lay apostolate when participated in and carried on 
by the laity as an extension of the operation of the 
Hierarchy. This obviously requires a commission from 
the respective Bishops and so Catholic Action is dioce- 
san, provincial, or national according as the commission 
comes from the local Bishop, the Bishops of a Province, 
or the Bishops of the country. Catholic Action is thus 
as wide as the particular Episcopal authority involved ; 
it is worldwide when directed by the Pope. 

At first sight, this would seem to exclude anything 
like national Catholic Action in this country, since the 
Bishops cannot, even in their annual meeting, lay down 
as mandatory a line of action for the whole country ; this 
can be done only in a plenary Council, regularly convened. 
Apart from this, however, the Bishops can agree, either 
by themselves or through the N. C. W. C., on a certain 
line of national action, and bind themselves individually 
to follow it. This would then be national Catholic Action 
in a true sense when Catholic laymen participated in it. 

Certain conclusions follow immediately. Political action 
is entirely excluded, as Pope Pius XI has so often pro- 
claimed and enjoined the Bishops. On the other hand, 
work like that of the Legion of Decency is Catholic Action 
in its truest sense when joined in by the laity. So, we 
may conclude, was the united protest on Mexico to our 
Government following the statement of the Bishops of 
the N. C. W. C. in May, 1935, in which they urged “ our 
people to express individually and corporately their peti- 
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tions to our Government that, in the role of good neighbor, 
it use its good offices with the Mexican Government to 
restore religious liberty to its 15,000,000 citizens.” (It 
might be well, incidentally, for apologists for the Admin- 
istration to know what was the source of the movement 
which began immediately after that.) 

Another conclusion is equally imperative. In the ab- 
sence of an Episcopal commission, diocesan or national, 
there is nothing to hinder other Catholic activity, organized 
or individual, when necessity or convenience requires it. 
Such activity will lack the name of Catholic Action, it 
is true, but it will include a vast amount of works in 
which the Bishops have not seen fit or necessary to take 
the initiative themselves, but for which they give a tacit 
or express approval. 


Certified Teachers 


HE old Commonwealth of Massachusetts has re- 

cently witnessed some stirring scenes in connection 
with the statute which requires all teachers to take an 
oath of allegiance to the Constitution of the United States 
and of the Commonwealth. A Harvard professor, eminent 
in his field of science, but somewhat erratic, it has been 
said, in his political views, occasioned a great pother by 
refusing to swear, except with reserves. 

After all charges and countercharges it still remains 
far from clear why the Commonwealth felt it necessary 
to require all teachers to hold up their right hands and 
swear. The process seems futile, for disloyal teachers will 
not hesitate to violate their oath, and loyal teachers do 
not need it to sustain their patriotism. There is a certain 
fitness in putting public officials under an oath to do 
nothing contrary to the Constitution; but in the strict 
sense neither private-school nor public-school teachers are 
officers of the State. The State is justified in requiring 
all teachers, or at least teachers in the elementary grades, 
to give evidence of their moral and intellectual qualifica- 
tions, but that does not make them State officials. Teachers 
are deputized by parents, not by the State, regardless of 
the school in which they teach. The State merely registers 
this temporary delegation of the right to teach from 
parents to teachers, and, in the case of public-school 
teachers, pays them. 

It is, of course, quite possible that the growth of Com- 
munism and of other forces inimical to good order, may 
oblige the State to scrutinize with unusual care the char- 
acter of men and women who teach. For the reason 
already given test oaths are not worth much as a means 
of separating the fit from the unfit. No professor of 
lying would feel any scruple whatever in signing an 
affidavit that he was quite incapable of lying. A school- 
board would be fully justified in discharging a teacher 
who taught Communism, and in refusing to qualify an 
applicant whose political principles and practice are known 
to be at variance with our constitutional institutions and 
procedure. But the school administrators who think that 
all snares are avoided merely by requiring teachers to 
swear that they are in sympathy with the principles of 
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American constitutional government, will soon find that 
they have merely created new difficulties. 

Under the current absurd theory that the State can 
take no direct cognizance of religion, public-school admin- 
istrators can do nothing, except punish after an offense 
has taken place. They have no legal right to inquire 
whether the prospective or actual teacher is an atheist, 
or whether he is a man who, to quote the Farewell 
Address, regards religion and morality as the “ firmest 
props of the duties of mén and citizens.” ‘“‘ Where,” asks 
Washington, “ is the security for property, for reputation, 
for life, if the sense of religious obligation desert the 
oaths which are the instruments of investigation in courts 
of justice?”’ It is well to denounce the errors of Com- 
munism, but we must not forget that the public schools 
of this country are dedicated to the proposition that God 
and His law have no place in education. In itself every 
secularized system of education tends to break down 
religion and morality and thus makes the next generation 
an easy prey for Communism and all forms of revolt 
against God and civilization. 


Cardinal Hayes’ Critics 


T is difficult to grasp the attitude of the thirteen Prot- 
estant and Jewish clergymen who assembled them- 

selves on December 15 to pass solemn censure on a dis- 
tinguished clergyman who had lifted up his voice in his 
own Cathedral, speaking to his own people, for whose 
welfare he considered himself accountable. Some of those 
whose names are signed to this manifesto in defense of 
artificial contraception are vocal in their belief that the 
social problems of the day challenge the courage and lead- 
ership of the “ Christian Church.” The Catholic Chruch 
is urged to lift up its mighty voice in condemnation of 
outstanding moral evils in social life. Yet when one of 
these evils is mentioned by name, and a warning for- 
mulated as to its ravaging effects upon our civilization, 
voices are raised in holy horrer, and the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of New York is accused of using language that 
“would in effect impose upon other Americans the be- 
liefs and practices of Roman Catholicism.” That the ad- 
ministration of numberless charities, many of which re- 
lieve the burden of distress from members of their own 
flocks as well as his, might lend a presumption of Christ- 
like fairness to the Cardinal’s measured words does not 
seem to occur to their excited minds. 

There is a singular parallel between such an attitude and 
that of the cries of dismay that arose from the genteel 
ecclesiastical circles of England when the late Cardinal 
Manning spoke his courageous words against the oppres- 
sion of the poor on the occasion of the London dock strike. 
Generalities, vague professions, these are permissible. But 
let priest or prelate touch a sore spot in the social struc- 
tyre of our times, and anguish results. 

What do these gentlemen mean? That when a plague 
is spreading, only Catholics are to be safeguarded against 
it, only Catholics should be warned? Birth control— 


polite name for the largely commercialized propaganda 
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for artificially contraceptive devices—is no respecter of 
creeds, races, or nations. Nor, as its devotees appear to 
forget, is it a respecter of the marriage tie. That any one 
group or condition of people can be expected to reserve 
for themselves the practice of birth control is an utter 
delusion. The fact that this practice has made inroads 
among Catholics testifies to the emancipation that it so 
attractively offers from the control of conscience and 
reason. 

Catholics are as ready as Protestants and Jews to 
acknowledge that overpopulation may be an evil, whether 
on a general scale or in a particular instance. Together, 
however, with no mean number of experienced and far- 
seeing non-Catholic citizens they hold that there is no 
primrose way to solve the problem of population. This 
can be solved by no mechanical or artificial means, nor 
by facile concessions to a rankly individualistic lust. Self- 
control in the individual, the right ordering of society, 
alone can set in motion the complex influences that hold 
the secret of population balance. 

That our statistics still show 
addition to the population each year is beside the point. 
The issue which stares us in the face is the inevitable 
decline in this present increase in a gradually aging popu- 
lation. The wages of self-delusion is ultimate extinction 
It is our belief that sober reconsideration might lead those 
who have so readily censured Cardinal Hayes to propose 
a memorial of thanks to His Eminence for pointing out, in 
all charity, the necessary, even if unwelcome conditions, 
for the continued physical existence of Protestants, Catho- 


“more than a million” 


lics, and Jews. 


The Knights and the President 


I N the debate with the President, which came to a head 

with Mr. Roosevelt’s widely publicized letter of No- 
vember 13, the Knights of Columbus have delivered a final 
and resounding rebuttal. In his own letter, the President 
incautiously made three principal points, each one of which 
was easily answered by the Knights. 

No complaint, claimed the President, has been brought 
to the Government during the past year that any American 
citizen had been denied the right of free worship in 
Mexico. Just what this was supposed to prove is not 
clear, but everybody knows, including the Government, 
that in fourteen States, nobody, even Americans, has this 
right. The Government, Mr. Roosevelt went on, will con- 
tinue to exercise the policy of non-intervention. Since 
nobody asked him for intervention, this point also was 
gratuitous. What was asked was that our present flagrant 
support of the Mexican regime be publicly withdrawn by 
some public remonstrance against its doings. This demand 
the Knights backed up by precedent after precedent of just 
such protests made by American Governments from 1833 
to 1933, the last a protest made by our Minister to the 
Catholic Government of Austria in favor of Austrian 
Jews. Finally, the President made the now-famous mis- 
quotation of Theodore Roosevelt which was refuted by 
quoting the words of the illustrious Theodore himself. 
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Thus the debate remains where it began. A solid body 
of 500,000 American citizens, in their own name, not in 
that of all Catholics, but certainly with the sympathy of 
the overwhelming majority of them, had made a reason- 
able and justifiable demand of a Government which is in 
power largely through their own votes. They surely had a 
right to expect that their wishes be respected, or at least 


treated seriously. 
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Note and Comment 











_ Parlor 
Religion 

ATHOLICS are knocked hard and frequently for 

lack of gentility in their outward forms of religion. 
A devout Episcopalian lady, writing recently in the Living 
Church, referred with pained significance to the “ mob” 
of all races and nations that make up Catholicism—a bit 
too Pentecostal for her refined taste. American Catholics 
have qualms lest our pews be not as cushiony, our wed- 
ding marquees as imposing, as those of our Protestant 
brethren. As for the “ Latin Countries,” where the gentry 
are denied even the decent refuge of a pew, the less said 
the better. For these distressed souls there is enlighten- 
ment in the thought expressed by the Rev. Halford E. 
Luccock of the Yale Divinity School, in the Christian 
Century, that the “ parlor” has held altogether too much 
sway in the Anglo-Saxon type of religion. Says Dr. 
Luccock : 

A minister recently wished to use in a service the Russian 
hymn, “God the all-terrible,” and failed to find it in the index 
of the Pilgrim Hymnal. Later he discovered that the first verse 
beginning “God, the all-terrible,” had been omitted, the hymn 
now beginning with the second verse “God, the all-merciful.” 
Have we. grown so soft-hearted and soft-headed that we cannot 
stand the mention of an all-terrible God? If so, we have traded 


a great birthright for a pitiable mess of pottage. For without 
an all-terrible God we have little which to confront the all-ter- 


rible evil of our world. 

Not genteel softness, but liturgical majesty, that begins 
with the word Terribilis the Mass for the Dedication of a 
Church, is the Catholic alternative to the rude, the raw, 
and the raucous in pulpit and sanctuary. 


Investigating 
Sargasso 


_ bad it is to forego the happy illusion that the 
Sargasso Sea, vast tranquil area of the mid-Atlantic, 
is the place to which drifted the derelict ships of all cen- 
turies from the time of Columbus to the present time. 
The ships, you will remember, were supposed to be 
wedged together in an impenetrable mass of seaweed, 
swept into this huge eddy from the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Caribbean shores, where it originally grew. The Rev. 
Dr. Anselm M. Keefe, O. Praem., professor of biology 
at St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wisc., punctured 
that theory recently in a radio talk over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, but made up for it by telling us 
that there really is a mystery about the 10,000,000 tons 
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of weed that float in the Sargasso, for no une Knows 
where it comes from, or where it goes to when it peri- 
odically disappears. Much more could be salvaged from 
Dr. Keefe’s interesting discourse, but one important con- 
clusion is that Catholic scientists and Catholics interested 
in science should heed his invitation, as secretary of the 
annual Catholic Round Table of Scientists, and that of the 
Rev. Dr. A. M. Schwitalla, S.J., to attend their meeting 
which will take place during the A. A. A. S. convention 
this year in St. Louis, at the St. Louis University Medical 
School, January 2, 1936. A luncheon for the scientifically 
minded will be provided by Father Schwitalla. “ Re- 
search by the College Teacher,” will be the discussion 
subject for this year. As usual, there will be no invited 
speakers. The Round Table, as our readers know from 
previous years, while informal as to organization, means 
business, and is a meeting place of the finest minds among 
Catholics who are devoted to the noble cause of scien- 
tific research. While the mystery of the Sargasso will 
need much longer study to be solved, says Father Keefe, 
we trust that light on some of Nature’s other secrets will 
come from the St. Louis meeting. 


Two Catholic 
Conventions 


HE turn of the year brings two scholarly conventions, 
which, unlike the one mentioned above, will be at- 
tended by Catholics almost exclusively. In Boston, on De- 
cember 26-28, at the Copley Plaza, the American Catholic 
Historical Association will hold its sixteenth annual meet- 
ing. Under the auspices of Cardinal O'Connell, Catholic 
historians will range from Tripoli to New England, from 
ancient times to the last century, and will conclude, as is 
fitting, with a paper on “The Catholic Traditions of Early 
Harvard.” This Association meets alone this year, the na- 
tional one being in Chattanooga, but ordinarily the two 
meet at the same time. It will have the stage all to itself 
in Boston, and we hope it will be well attended by those 
who will have read about it here in time. The Boston 
meeting gives us just time to take a plane for Cleveland, 
Ohio, where the American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion will be having its meeting, December 30 and 31, at 
John Carroll University. Bishop Schrembs has this con- 
vention under his protecting wing, and the theme will be 
the Church and Philosophy. The President, Dr. John O. 
Riedl, of Marquette University, and the general secretary, 
Dr. Charles A. Hart, of the Catholic University, have ar- 
ranged a program for the philosophers which will take 
them pretty well over the whole field of science—physics, 
chemistry, biology, psychology, and sociology—as well as 
over their own more familiar fields of metaphysics, epis- 
temology, ethics, and esthetics. 


New English 
Film Censor 


HE cables carried the news some two weeks ago 
that there was a new film censor in England. His 
name is Lord Tyrrell, and that apparently meant noth- 
ing to the short-minded individuals on the editorial desks 
of our newspapers. Catholics, however, will remember 
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him as one of their own who has had a distinguished 
career in diplomacy. A part of the British press, too, 
remembered him, and burst out in an intolerant way 
against his religion and the baleful influences he would 
be under from the Vatican in the way of reactionary 
morality. (“The good old Protestant morals are good 
enough for us,” as one of their writers chanted on an- 
other occasion.) In England the film censor is appointed 
by the industry itself, as with us, but after intimation of 
his name from the Home Office. Not as in our system, 
he makes his own standards of judgment, but, as one 
English paper puts it, “ He is the servant of the trade 
of which he is the dictator. He can enforce his will upon 
nobody and everybody obeys him”; but woe betide any- 
body who does not obey, for the various licensing bodies 
would crack down on his film and the theater in which 
it is shown. A former censor said: “ The censorship has 
given reasonable satisfaction to a reasonable number of 
reasonably minded people.” And the Catholic Herald 
comments: “It’s queer, it’s honest, it’s English, and it 
works.” It is a curious contrast and likeness to our own 
censor, who also happens to be a Catholic. J. I. Breen is 
the dictator of the industry of which he is the servant, 
and he is obeyed by those upon whom he can enforce 
his will; but his power ultimately depends on the force 
of public opinion, which, it may be remarked, is more 
English than the English censorship itself. 


Manual Din 
At the Met 


ITH all its traditional excitement, publicity, and 

strutting of socialites, the Metropolitan opened its 
fifty-third season of grand opera one cold evening last 
week in New York. There was the usual mob of chilly 
proletarians massed about the main entrance of the grim 
old building to gawk at the parade of wealth, finery, and 
big names. To the shrilling of police whistles, the clash- 
ing of bumpers, and the roar of racing motors, the big 
cars disgorged their precious freights. Flashlight bulbs 
popped. Top hats gleamed. Whiffs of perfume scented 
the cold winds that whipped down Broadway. Once in- 
side, the patrons saw a rejuvenated Met, with new chairs, 
new carpets, a new lighting system, a new bar—to say 
nothing of the new director, his new group of singers, 
and the new, less-European spirit he managed somehow 
to inject into “ La Traviata”—that somewhat musty old 
favorite chosen for the opening night. According to the 
newspapers, which ran next day the annual panorama 
picture of the audience in all its tiered glory, the evening 
was a heartening proof of the return of better times. One 
move of the new director, it seems to us, deserves special 
congratulation. Mr. Johnson has banished the claque. It 
seems that for many years the Metropolitan’s various 
stars have hired a small army of hefty and horny-handed 
fellows and placed them at strategic positions through- 
out the house at each performance. The sole function of 
these male Annie Oakleys was to burst into furious and 
prolonged applause at indicated moments and frequently 
into strange foreign shouts of enthusiasm. It was not 
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really the music lovers or even the box holders but the 
claqueurs who always interrupted the orchestra after the 
Caro Nome solo and forced Lily Pons to step out of her 
role and curtesy again and again. It was their pounding 
palms that opened the curtains and brought out Pinker- 
ton and Butterfly for repeated bows after the first act 
duet. Everybody will be delighted to learn that under 
Mr. Johnson’s management their percussion and wind 
will no longer be heard at the Met. 


Parade 
Of Events 


I NTEREST in accents was spreading. . . . During ex- 
periments a Harvard instructor discovered profound 
similarities between the Midwest accent and noises made 
by vacuum cleaners. . . . The sound of buzz saws and 
the speech of New Englanders cannot be told apart, ac- 
cording to Midwest accent experts. .. . Air waves flow- 
ing from a Harvard accent and those flowing from purring 
bobcats were practically identical, a Minnesota professor 
said. He seemed to prefer the latter. . . . Fearing loss of 
his English accent while playing in America, a British 
actor took out a hundred-thousand-dollar accent policy. 
. . . The volume of accent insurance would soon rival 
that of accident insurance, predictors said. . . . With the 
country coming out of the depression, plans were afoot 
to evolve a new after-dinner joke. A new after-dinner 
joke would help to restore confidence, it was said... . 
Several important judicial decisions were handed down. 
. . . A New York court ruled that barbers may chatter 
while shaving, denied damages to a customer cut while 
laughing at the barber’s witticisms. . . . Firing shotguns 
at persistent brush salesmen seemed to be more or less 
within the law. A Missouri court dismissed the defendant 
with a scolding. . . . Organized crime was still preying. 
. . . A New Jersey butcher, closing shop, wrapped his 
money in one package, six pork chops in another. Held 
up while driving home, he threw the robbers the pork 
chops. They sped away with the meat. . . . Business was 
improving. The artificial limb industry, thanks to auto- 
mobile accidents, reported unprecedented prosperity. . . 
Postmaster-General Farley saw a Roosevelt sweep—the 
fourth sweep he has seen in two months. . . . The belief 
was growing in informed circles that Roosevelt might get 
the Democratic nomination. 
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The Star of Bethlehem 


W. Burxe-GarFney, S.J. 


cember 3: “Star of Bethlehem Reproduced at 

Museum as Light of Three Planets.” The museum 
is the Hayden Planetarium. We are told: “ The theory 
illustrated by Professor Barton was that three planets— 
Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars—were so aligned in the year 
6 B.C. that they seemed to shine as one star instead of 
three.” 

Let us say immediately that whether they were so 
aligned or not in 6 B.C. they could be so aligned in the 
Hayden Planetarium and the statement made: “ That’s 
the way they were in 6 B.C.” The reporter continues : 

The apparent joining of the three planets occurs but once in 
800 years, Dr. Barton added. After its occurrence in 6 B.C. the 
next appearance was in 799 A.D., and the next in 1604. On the 
the latter occasion Johann Kepler, the German astrologer and 
mathematician, saw it and described the phenomenon as a possible 
explanation of the Star of Bethlehem. 

The great astronomer Kepler has so often been held 
responsible for the far-fetched notion that Wise Men would 
mistake a passing conjunction of planets for a star, that 
it is high time the facts were accurately stated. And in 
order that what Kepler really suggested may be seen to 
be quite in keeping with the genesis of the idea in his 
brain let us begin where it began. 

In the year 1603, Kepler was working hard on his 
theory of Mars that was to lead to the discovery of his 
famous three laws, and become the foundation of modern 
celestial mechanics. But he was Court Astrologer. In 
the fulfilment of the duties of this office he wrote a tract 
for the Emperor entitled “ Judicium de Trigno Igneo,” 
which told of the close approach of Saturn, Jupiter, and 
Mercury which would form the vertices of a small triangle 
in the sky in December of that year. Kepler explained 
how astrologers would read this phenomenon to portend 
great things. In October, 1604, a new star shone forth 
in the sky. Kepler diligently observed it until it was lost 
to sight at the end of 1605. 

Then the thought came to him, had the Star of Bethle- 
hem been preceeded by a conjunction of planets as a 
warning of the great events? “ You ask,” he says “ why 
at this time did they come to adore a king signified by a 
star?” He replies: “ Because this star was not of the 
ordinary run of comets or new stars, but by a special 
miracle moved in the lower regions of the air.” And the 
Magi, he says, knew, by tradition handed down from the 
time of the Babylonian migration, of the “ Lord of all 
things ’’ who was to be born of the Jews, prefigured by a 
star. He proceeds: “I have so far dealt with the theo- 
logians and historians, now permit me, who am not ig- 
norant of astrology, to deal with the astrologers.” (His 
object is to show them ali that Christ was born in 5 B.C.) 
“The Magi were of Chaldaei where was born astrology, 
of which this is a dictum: Great conjunctions of the su- 
perior planets in cardinal points, especially equinoctial of 
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Aries and Libra, signify a universal change of affairs; 
and a cometary star appearing at the same time tells of 
the rise of a king.” He then explains with technical de- 
tails how Saturn and Jupiter were in conjunction in Pisces 
(“The Fishes”) “seven degrees west of Aries” in 
“Anno Juliano 39” (7 B.C.), and how retrograding they 
kept within each other’s vicinity for two years, and were 
in the constellation of the Fishes with Mars in February, 
40 (6 B.C.). 

Of the visibility of the three planets in February, 6 
B. C., Kepler says nothing. He is writing for those who 
may be supposed to know that the sun also is in the con- 
stellation of the Fishes in February. He concludes: 
“ Granted, then, that the new star of the Magi was first 
seen not only at the same time as Saturn and Jupiter were 
beheld each in the other’s vicinity, but also in the same 
part of the sky as the planets . . . what else could the 
Chaldeans conclude from their and the still-existing rules 
of the art [of astrology], but that some great event was 
imminent? ... Nor do I doubt but that God would have 
condescended to cater to the credulity of the Chaldeans.” 

It is abundantly clear that Kepler never supposed that 
the Wise Men mistook the light from planets for a star. 
How has the supposition come to be attributed to him? 
Proximately it is due to the misunderstanding of the much- 
quoted ‘ Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen 
Chronologie ” of C. L. Ideler published in 1825-1826 (2 
vols. 2nd edit. 1883) ; primarily to the fact that Kepler’s 
works are little read (I had to cut the pages of a sixty- 
year-old copy to which I had access). It was Ideler who 
propounded the theory that the Magi might have mis- 
taken the conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn for a star; 
and he endeavored to stabilize his theory. 

To the uncritical his arguments seemed plausible. They 
were so widely accepted, said C. Pritchard to the Royal 
Astronomical Society, June 13, 1856, that a statement of 
their untenability was called for. Pritchard shows by 
calculations checked at the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, that the planets were never nearer one to the other 
than one and a half times the diameter of the moon, and 
that was on December 4. Therefore Ideler’s assertion that 
on November 12, 7 B.C., Saturn and Jupiter were so close 
that “an ordinary eye would regard them as one” was 
wrong on two counts. Unfortunately Pritchard is as little 
read as Kepler. I had to cut the pages (119-124) of the 
Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society, where his 
paper “On the Conjunctions of the Planets Jupiter and 
Saturn in the years B.C. 7, B.C. 66, and A.D. 54” is 
printed. He disposes of the conjunction of Jupiter and 
Saturn in 54 A.D. by showing that the planets were in- 
visible at the time, owing to their close proximity to the 
sun. Of the conjunction in 66 B.C. he asks why were no 
wise men then attracted to Jerusalem? The answer is 
obvious; there was then no wonderful star. 
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I took my pen in hand to defend Kepler. Having done 
that I have accomplished my purpose. But if the curious 
would ask me: “ What do you hold as regards the date 
of the birth of Christ and the nature of the Star?”, I say 
the archeological, scriptural, and historical arguments seem 
to me to point to 8 B.C. for the birth (and this precludes 
the possibility of the planetary explanation for the star) ; 
as for the star no astronomical explanation can adequately 
explain how it “ went before them, until it came and stood 
over where the child was” (Matt. ii: 9). 

I wish to defend Kepler on this point, that the truth 
may appear. It is becoming that a Jesuit should expose 
what he held, seeing that on this very question he was 
taunted with holding Jesuit doctrine. Kepler lived and 
died a Lutheran. Indeed, he died very Lutheran. “In 
almost his last moment he was asked by what means he 
hoped to be saved, and he replied confidently: “ Solely by 
the merits of Jesus Christ.”” But when Lydiat, the Rector 
of Oxford, referred, with obvious scorn, to Kepler’s opin- 
ion as to the date of the birth of Christ as “that of the 
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Jesuits,” Kepler wrote that judging from the way the 
Jesuits are treated in England, it must be a great crime 
to hold Jesuit doctrines ; but if Lydiat has no more serious 
charge against them than that they hold the Keplerian 
chronology he ought to condemn the behavior of his coun- 
try toward the Jesuits. 

The truth is this, that Dr. Barton’s assertion that Kepler 
in 1604 saw a joining of Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, and 
described the phenomenon as a possible explanation of 
the Star of Bethlehem, is founded on the facts that in 
1603 Kepler predicted and described a close approach of 
Saturn, Jupiter, and Mercury; that when, in 1604, a new 
star appeared in the heavens, he conjectuied on the prob- 
ability of the conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in 7 B.C. 
awakening an interest on the part of Chaldeans, which 
would be more excited by the calculations of astrologers 
showing the close approach of Mars to these two planets 
in 6 B.C. All of this would make them ready to follow 
a new star bursting forth in the sky—and suit his chron- 
ology of the year 6 B.C. for the birth of Christ. 


Why There Is Christmas 


Joun A. Toomey, S.J. 


above to see the air swarming with airplanes en- 

gaged in spectacular battles in the sky ; squadrons 
of planes, forming, re-forming, swooping, diving, looping, 
spitting forth a rain of death. Some thousands of years 
ago there was a colorful battle in the sky, a struggle that 
dripped death upon the entire human race. Millions of 
angels thronged the battlements of Heaven and gazed with 
bated breath at the decisive conflict. A majestic globe, 
our earth, was darting through the firmament. Just two 
people were on it, a man and a woman. The globe was 
one of dazzling beauty, containing everything calculated 
to delight and gratify; nothing to annoy or harass. It 
was a huge palace of delights swimming in the deep blue 
of the heavens—a world of dreams come true. 

A cloud of demons from Hell followed the globe as it 
darted around the sun. They formed a vast ring encircling 
it. At their head was the Prince of Hell, Satan, the arch- 
fiend, the fallen archangel. Fiends now, they were all 
once bright angels in Heaven. Proud, arrogant, they had 
refused to serve God Almighty. They had defied Him 
and Hell was created to be their home through all eternity. 

Satan, their chief, turned and addressed the fallen 
angels: ‘God has been doing something special on this 
globe. He evidently has some new plan. We must find 
out what it is. I am going down and look over the globe. 
I will reconnoiter thoroughly. You keep close to the star 
until I return and report whatever I can discover.” He 
immediately left them, descended to the globe, our earth, 
while the demons formed a ring around it and sped through 
space with the star in their center. After a time Satan 
returned. “I have learned the plans of God regarding 
this star we are surrounding,” he told his minions. 
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“ There is a new kind of creature down there, half-angel, 
half-animal. A man and a woman. The man is head of 
a new race, the human race, which will fill this globe and 
mount up into untold billions. The man and the woman 
are perfectly happy; they have great gifts of body and 
soul; there is to be no sickness; no misery, no pain; 
they will after a period on this star pass to heaven, body 
and soul, without any death. There in heaven God plans 
to give them our vacant thrones.” 

He paused, gazed fiercely at the ranks of fiends. ‘* Shall 
we stand idly by and watch these half-animals take our 
places in heaven while we are damned in Hell forever?” 
A resounding cry that echoed and re-echoed through the 
firmament answered him: “ No, let us bring them to Hell 
with us.” Satan continued: ‘God has given them only 
one little command. They can do anything else they 
please. Among the thousands of trees they can eat at 
will; only one tree is forbidden them. If we can per- 
suade them to disobey this command of God, we can drag 
them to Hell with us, with millions of their descendants. 
Our places in Heaven will remain vacant. We will have 
revenge on God.” 

The demons were silent. The thing seemed impossible. 
The command laid on Adam was so easy, so light—the 
easiest thing God could have asked of him; God Who 
had given him a perfect world. Adam was happy, peace- 
ful, utterly contented. He had free will and a brilliant in- 
tellect. He could not be forced. Could he be deceived 
and thus persuaded to disobey One Who had showered 
him with such tremendous favors? The fiends were dis- 
couraged. The task seemed hopeless. Finally one sug- 
gested: “Tell him he will become like unto God if he 
eats of that tree.” Another said: “ Tell him that is the 
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reason God forbade him ; that He was afraid Adam would 
become equal to Himself.” Satan said: “ It may be bet- 
ter to try the woman first—then get her to persuade 
Adam. I will try. I’ll tell the woman God is afraid to 
let them eat of that tree and induce her to influence Adam. 
I can’t imagine them being such fools but there is noth- 
ing to be lost by trying.” 

Satan dropped down to the earth. The throngs of 
demons watched him descending and disappearing among 
the trees. They could not see the man or the woman. 
They watched in great suspense, but for a long time 
nothing greeted their gaze but the luxuriant trees. Final- 
ly after what seemed like an interminable period, a hush 
of expectancy spread through the devils. They could 
discern Satan signaling to them. ‘“ Come down,” he 
signaled. “Come down, all of you. I have been suc- 
cessful. Have persuaded both the man and the woman 
to defy God.” 

It was the first triumph of Hell over earth. With a 
malignant roar, the hosts from Hell swooped down and 
swarmed over the earth, and with them came sickness, 
misery, death, and, worst of all, sin. The years rolled by. 
The little star, our earth, floated on in space, the wreck 
of a perfect world. Human beings multiplied and spread 
over the face of the globe. Huge cities, kingdoms, em- 
pires began to dot its surface. Satan, supported by his 
battalions, increased his influence and his sway over man- 
kind. He set up false gods for the nations to worship 
and mankind bowed down to adore idols of stone and 
wood. Man became brutalized, degenerate, and virtue all 
but disappeared from the face of the globe. The little 
star floated on and its prince was Satan. It was a colony 
of Hell ruled from Hell. The human race had lost its way. 

Strange rumors rumbled through the caverns of Hell, 
lashing its inhabitants to frenzies of fury. God was going 
to give the human race another chance—so the rumors 
declared. The demons might yet be robbed of their prey. 
Many human beings might yet escape them. Excited 
throngs of devils gathered and discussed the strange 
stories. ‘“ What is God going to do?” Unusual prophecies 
were appearing among the Jewish people in Palestine— 
prophecies of a Messias, a Saviour, a new Head of the 
human race, Who was to come—to redeem mankind. Who 
would He be? “ How can we defeat Him? God did not 
give us another chance,” they cried. Lashed to frenzy by 
the threat against their influence on earth, they strove to 
increase their hold on the human race and to prepare for 
any new move the dread Godhead might make. 

In heaven, in the courts, along the heights of the 
Celestial City, the same, strange rumors were electrify- 
ing the heavenly hosts. The angels, the archangels, the 
cherubim, the seraphim were athrob with tense expectancy. 
Among the citizenry of Heaven nothing else was dis- 
cussed. Something tremendous was in the air. What 
was it God was preparing? The human race was becom- 
ing more and more corrupt. It was manifestly heading 
for Hell. Was God going to rescue it, and, if so, how 
would He do it? The human race had defied God. What 
was He going to do? 
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From the inner courts of heaven issued a group of 
flaming seraphim. The plan of God was about to be 
revealed. The citizens of heaven, millions upon millions 
of them, bright-hued angels, gathered tier upon tier in 
a vast amphitheater and listened in awed wonder to the 
plan of God. “ The Second Person of the Blessed Trinity 
will redeem mankind,” proclaimed the messengers of 
God. “ Without ceasing to be God, He will become truly 
man, will live a human life on earth. He will be born 
a little baby of a virginal human Mother who will later 
become your Queen. His name will be Jesus Christ. 
He will be poor and He will die on a cross to satisfy 
God’s justice for the sins of mankind. Thus, let it be 
known, God has decided to give the whole human race 
another chance. 

“Jesus Christ, God and Man, will establish a Church 
that will spread over the whole earth and in that Church 
He will provide means of salvation for all those who wish 
to be saved. He will inaugurate Sacraments which will 
pour forth sanctifying grace. He will institute a perpetua- 
tion of His sacrificial death on the Cross, which will be 
called the Mass, and through this, He will down through 
the centuries shower His graces upon men. He will pre- 
serve His Church from the gates of Hell, from error, 
from destruction. All the devils in Hell will not be 
able to destroy her. She will ride down the ages to 
Judgment Day as the ark of Noah rode the deluge. He 
will raise up saints and martyrs, will confer on His priests 
power to forgive sins, to change bread and wine into 
His Body and Blood. Through His Church He will 
continue speaking to the world. He will give to every 
man the power to become a son of God and an heir of 
heaven. Those who fashion their lives according to the 
teachings of His Church will be saved. The devils will 
find it impossible to deceive them, for Christ will ever 
be with His Church and His Church will always teach 
the Truth.” 

Scarcely had the seraphim finished, when Gabriel, an 
archangel, was seen to issue from the inner precinct of 
heaven and to wend his way to earth. He entered the 
chamber of a young Jewish maiden, named Mary. “ Hail, 
full of grace, the Lord is with thee; Blessed art thou 
among women. Fear not, Mary, for thou has found grace 
with God. Behold thou shalt conceive in thy womb and 
shalt bring forth a son; and thou shalt call his name, 
Jesus. He shall be great and shall be called the Son of 
the Most High: and the Lord God shall give unto him 
the throne of David his father, and He shall reign in 
the house of Jacob forever. And of His kingdom there 
shall be no end.” 

“How shall this be done?” Mary asked. “ Because I 
know not man.” 

“The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee and the power 
of the most High shall overshadow thee. And therefore 
also the Holy which shall be born of thee shall be called 
the Son of God.” 

Mary answered: “ Behold the handmaid of the Lord; 
be it done to me according to thy word.” 

The consent of Mary was wafted up to the ramparts 
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of heaven thronged with angelic spectators. The Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity departed for earth. 
Months later the citizens of heaven poured forth over 
the celestial walls and massed around a little star that 
was darting through the night air. There were literally 
millions of them. They formed a vast ring around the 
little globe. One great army of them descended close to 
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the earth and hovered over a tiny town called Bethlehem. 
The others waited above for the signal they knew would 
come. And then it came. Heavenly harmonies ascended 
from a valley. The angels close to the earth were sing- 
ing. A bright light shed its radiance over a cave. On the 
little star dashing through space, 1900 years ago, a little 
Baby was born. And they called His name Jesus. 


Dark Christmas 


Harry SYLVESTER 


ticking occasionally against the windows, but most 
of the flakes were big and soft. 

“ Be some nice driving, all right,” Atkins said; “ and 
you with a hangover.” 

“T’m a better driver drunk than you are sober.” Latham 
didn’t look up as he pulled on the last strap of his over- 
packed bag. 

“We'd been well on our way if you hadn’t got full 
of beer last night. I couldn’t get you up this morning.” 

“T was all for starting when I came in last night, but 
you looked so dead asleep I didn’t wake you. [I’ve been 
reading Hemingway and he has convinced me of the 
preciousness of sleep.”” Latham shrugged into a finely 
made coon coat. 

“You’re not going to wear that going south?” 

“Sure am. I’m going to drive right into Florida with 
it on. Down there the girls will date any man who comes 
into town wearing shoes. When they see me with this 
on, they'll probably elect me mayor.” 

“TI thought we were going to Florida to see your 
folks for a rest.” 

“Where did you leave the car?” 

“On Chapel street. Saw a place to park and figured 
I mightn’t get one on Elm.” 

“And we have to lug these bags across campus.” 

They locked their room and came down the stairs 
of their entry in Duffee onto the Old Campus. Other 
belated undergraduates hurried along the diagonal walks, 
carrying bags, occasionally shouting to someone in a 
window overhead. The last Yale students were going 
home for Christmas. 

Latham and Atkins went south along the Old Campus 
and passed Connecticut Hall with the proud statue of 
Nathan Hale standing near it, arms bound behind the 
slender back. 

They put the bags in the rumble seat of the old coupe 
and Latham drove. They eased out of New Haven care- 
fully over the car tracks on their bald tires, but once 
past West Haven and onto the Milford turnpike where 
snow had melted to a thin slush, began to go faster. 
With the accelerator on the floor the car would do 53, 
and Latham’s concession to the elements was a consci- 
entious 47. 

Other cars slowed them down as the snow thickened 
so that it was late afternoon when they reached New York. 


B Y the time they had finished packing, snow was 


They ate supper in Jersey and went well past Philadelphia 
before stopping for the night in Belair in Maryland. 

It had stopped snowing but the air was raw in the 
morning. They went through Baltimore and struck west 
to Route 15 to miss Washington and Richmond. They 
had gone about 150 miles when a loud, rhythmic pounding 
began to occur in the rear of the car with every turn 
of the wheels. They pulled up at a garage in the village 
of Palmyra, and found they had cracked an axle. 

They stayed that night in a large white house looking 
over a rolling country and in the morning went to the 
garage, and the axle was not ready. They moved through 
the town, watching people shopping. 

“Know what day it is?” Atkins said. 

“Near Christmas.” 

“Christmas eve. We left a day late on account of 
your getting drunk. And we’ve lost a day because of 
the axle.” 

“Then we won’t be home for Christmas.” 

“Not unless the buggy sprouts wings. Not even with 
you driving. We could try driving all night and all 
Christmas day and we might get home Christmas night.” 

They left as soon as the car was ready early in the 
afternoon and by evening they were in the hills in North 
Carolina. A moon came up and the white road glistened 
in it, falling away and rising before them, crowning the 
tops of hills miles away, cutting through sparse fields 
and woods. Sometimes they went twenty and thirty miles 
without passing a town, seeing nothing but occasional 
dark clusters of Negro shanties, silent by moonlight, their 
windows blank and glassless. 

Latham was driving again, pushing the little car to 
its limit. Going down hill it would make 61. After becom- 
ing used to the speed, Latham noticed that Atkins was 
restless, looking at his watch. 

“If we hit a town, I’d like to try to find a church,” 
Atkins said. “If I can get to a midnight Mass, we won't 
have to worry about it in the morning.” 

“The curse of being a Catholic,” Latham said. “ My 
boy, you are in the State of North Carolina, rapidly 
nearing the State of South Carolina, if not already in 
it. In these august provinces a Catholic church is as rare 
as the dodo bird.” 

Atkins didn’t speak. Half an hour later they shot down 
a bend and into a cluster of stores and scattered houses. 
One street of stores was lighted under the sheds usually 
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found over the shopping streets in small Southern towns. 
Latham stopped at a corner and called one of a group 
of young men to the car. 

“ Where’s the Catholic church in this town?” 

“ The what?” 

“The Catholic church.” 

‘* Ain't none here.” 

‘ Where’s the nearest one? ” 

Dunno.” The man’s tone was sullen, almost hostile. 

Latham started the car without any word of thanks 
and neither he nor Atkins spoke until they reached an- 
other town. A slatternly girl stood on a corner and as 
she was the only person near them, Atkins spoke to her, 
asking her where the Catholic church was. She had turned 
to them with a thin, sly smile when the car stopped and 
Atkins was queerly shocked to see the poorly made-up 
face harden and the thin shoulders shrug once at his ques- 
tion. “I dunno,” she said, and half-turned away before 
she had finished speaking. 

Anger blinded Atkins for a time although his eyes 
were open, and when he could see again they were mov- 
ing fast along the white road. Latham did not speak. 
They passed through a third town without stopping. 

There were no clouds and little moisture in the air, so 
that the city before them threw no glare into the sky and 
they came upon it unexpectedly. 

“You ought to get one here,” Latham said. 

“TI hope so. It’s a quarter to twelve.” 

It was a large city for the South and they drove steadi- 
ly through it for ten minutes before reaching a good- 
sized hotel near its center. Atkins went into the lobby and 
looked at the church directory on the wall. A legend over 
it read: “ There are almost 60,000 people in this city. 
Most of them go to church.” There were eight Methodist 
Episcopal churches and a dozen of other denominations. 
At the bottom was a single Catholic church, the Church of 
St. Jude Thaddeus, Robert Street and Magnolia Avenue. 

Atkins asked the clerk at the desk how to get to Rob- 
ert Street and Magnolia Avenue and when he came out 
of the hotel, chimes nearby were striking midnight. “ Sixty 
thousand people in this burg and one Catholic church,” 
he said. Latham laughed once. 

They drove through quiet streets and came to the 
church, a small, wooden structure, painted white, non- 
descript in architecture, although the windows of stained 
but figureless glass were Gothic. 

Atkins got out of the car. “ Come on in if you want.” 

“IT suppose I should stay here and try to get some 
sleep, but it’ll be pretty cold.” 

* Don’t do us any favors,” Atkins said. Latham saw 
the other’s humor was put on like lacquer. Like lacquer, 
it showed beneath it the grain of Atkins’ anger. Latham 
got out of the car and followed Atkins into the church. 

Atkins blessed himself with holy water in the vestibule. 
Bad voices were singing good music. When they opened 
the door banked candles dazed them for an instant. An 
old priest was at the Kyrie. Atkins genuflected and the 
two of them stood at the back of the church. The priest 


moved to the Epistle side. 
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The church was barely a third full and there was no 
usher. The people were poorly dressed. They followed 
the priest with their eyes. The pews, the few statues, 
the windows, and the altar were in bad taste and cheaply 
made, but there were many candles. A single boy of 
about fourteen served. 

Atkins felt the anger move in him again like a fever. 
He looked for seats near the back where they would 
disturb as few people as possible. Voices near him 
whispered and giggled in the silence and before he had 
seen them, Atkins disliked the people making the noise. 
They were two girls and a man, all in their middle twen- 
ties, all a little drunk, the girls showing it more than the 
man. They whispered and ducked their heads, trying to 
hide their inordinate, husky laughter. A hard ball grew in 
the pit of Atkins’ belly and his knees began to tremble. 

The priest moved across the altar for the Gospel and 
the congregation rose. Under cover of the noise, Atkins 
said in a low, fierce undertone: “ Don’t you saps know 
enough to keep quiet?” It wasn’t everything he wanted 
to say; anger had made him inarticulate. 

“Who's saps?” said the man. “‘ What do you mean?” 
He was taller than Atkins and his face hardened. “ These 
ladies are friends of mine. You’re going to apologize.” 
He raised a hand, probably to grasp Atkins’ shoulder, but 
his rising voice somehow bothered Atkins more than any- 
thing else. 

Then, as the rest of the congregation was making the 
Sign of the Cross on forehead and lip and heart, Atkins 
hit the tall man on the point of the jaw and the man 
crumpled. One of the girls began to cry softly and Atkins 
and Latham picked the man up and half-walked, half- 
carried him out of the church. They sat him on the steps 
outside the church and the two girls stood near, one of 
them still crying. 

Atkins stood up. “ Better walk him around,” he said 
to the girls, but they didn’t say anything, just looked at 
him. 

“We better see if he’s all right,” Latham said. 

“ He’s all right,” Atkins said, and went into the church 
again. The old priest was speaking, but Atkins didn’t 
hear him. Anger cleared away slowly, like mist. 

The priest didn’t speak long. Mass went on and Latham 
knelt with Atkins at the Consecration. Two queues of 
people formed in the middle aisle and the priest turned 
to the people at the rail. The bad voices began Adeste 
Fideles again and Latham caught himself half-humming 
it, half-singing. 

Once Atkins moved and Latham thought he was go- 
ing to join the people at the rail. But he stayed on his 
knees in the back of the church. His face was still sullen 
and his forehead lined a little. 

Then, when the priest had almost finished distributing 
the Hosts, Atkins rose and walked down the aisle and 
was the last person there to receive Communion. He came 
back, his head bowed and his hands clasped. Latham saw 
the angry red mark on two knuckles of the right hand. 

A third time the voices began Adeste Fideles as the 
Mass ended and Latham thought how good a job the 
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glee club could do on it. He and Atkins were the first out 
of the church. The man and the two girls were gone. 
The moon was low but its luminance still filled the night. 
They breathed the colder air deeply in. 

There were a lot of things Latham wanted to say, but 
he saw that he had answered his own questions and that 
Atkins felt better. Catholics were all crazy anyhow and 
some place he remembered reading that the kingdom of 
heaven suffered violence. 

“I’m tired,” he said. 


“You want to drive?’ 
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“ Sure,” Atkins said. “ First I want to find a place to 
get a few hamburgers.” 

Out of town half an hour later, the last moonlight still 
whitened the road ahead, crowning the hills ahead where 
they dropped farther and on into the rich, the dark South. 
Food made Latham drowsy and he turned and slumped 
in his seat. He tried to make out what Atkins was hum- 
ming. The nearer Latham came to sleep, the clearer the 
tune became to him. Just before he slept he recognized 
Adeste Fideles and unaccountably smiled. 


David and Goliath in Business 


ArTHUR E, GLeason, S.J. 


early realized that the road to protection and power 

lay in the direction of unity. So these medieval lovers 
of learning banded together and laid down rules for those 
who furnished rooms, and food for body and brain. Un- 
familiar indeed to modern ears is a set of regulations 
drawn up by the students and served upon their pro- 
fessors. We read that at old Bologna, if a professor 
wished to absent himself a few days, he must make a 
deposit to ensure his return. He must begin and end 
his lectures on strict schedule; might not skip chapters 
in his commentary, postpone answering difficulties, or 
spend too much time on introduction. The townsfolk 
were also told what the gownfolk deemed a fair price for 
bed and bread. And as the student body was verily a 
floating population, while professors depended entireiy 
upon the fees from pupils, the students could enforce 
threats of a collective boycott simply by floating away 
to another university town, or hiring another lecturer if 
their reasonable demands were not met. A united front 
saved the students’ slim pocketbooks from gouging by 
purveyors of board and lodging, and their eager minds 
from too-discursive professors. 

When the universities had grown old with passing 
centuries, and the pursuit of money had in large part 
supplanted the quest for knowledge, another source of 
power was utilized. Unity by monopoly outranked unity 
through organization. In the land of industry one Brob- 
dingnagian giant could achieve better results than a host 
of unorganized Lilliputians, so the gods of money, brains, 
and ambitions created the industrial dinosaurs of the Sec- 
ond Iron Age. A wily Scot came to the land of promise 
called America, grew up in thriving Pittsburgh, bought 
up profit-making steel mills, welded them into a unit, then 
sold the Carnegie Steel Company—at a tremendous profit 
—to the king of finance. The purchaser, Mr. Morgan, 
now had a steel grip on the lucrative steel business. 

Some twenty years before the formation of the United 
States Steel Corporation, John D. Rockefeller had seen 
waste, chaos, and opportunity in the petroleum business, 
sunk his mind and money into the oil field and emerged 
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with the Standard Oil trust. In the late ’80’s the sugar 
refiners were cutting their commercial throats by cutting 
their “ spread” (difference between price of raw and re- 
fined sugar), so John Havemeyer organized the sugar 
trust which controlled over ninety per cent of the nation’s 
cane-sugar refining. In the same decade the Dukes of 
Durham reached out from North Carolina to rule the 
cigarette kingdom, and shortly afterward engineered a 
tobacco trust which could dictate prices and overcome all 
competitors. But the towering trusts were laid low and 
(nominally) scattered by the Supreme Court in 1911. 

During the same period an industrious grocer, assisted 
by shrewd sons, began to expand his business ventures 
far beyond the city limits of his New Jersey town. Like 
the flocks of Jacob, his coffee, tea, and spice stores in- 
creased and multiplied until the Hartford family now 
possesses a chain of over 15,400 links, links known by 
the red paint and the familiar sign, “ The Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Co.” This grocery giant did not have 
the features of the trusts, hence their dissolution harmed 
not the chain system. But A. & P. could not thrive with- 
out others desiring to go out and do likewise. The Kroger 
Baking Company, finding Cincinnati too small, stretched 
possessive arms in every direction and at present has 
nearly 9,000 units in its grasp. Safeway Stores, Inc., 
First National, American Stores, and others threw out 
chains to capture the food sales. Then J. C. Penney, 
Sears Roebuck, Montgomery Ward, United Drug, etc., 
etc., began planting profitable emporiums and cultivating 
trade in every sizable city. 

Small independent merchants, thousands of them, tens 
of thousands, hundreds of thousands, were crowded off 
the business sidewalk by the pushing big fellows. In one 
year the grocery chains alone took from local dealers sales 
amounting to three and a half billion dollars, a loss to 
the average grocer of $8,700 worth of business. This was 
during our boomiest boom year ; yet in that same twelve- 
month 3,500 little fellows were sent to the wailing wall 
of bankruptcy. The Jnterstate Grocer, a reliable trade 
journal, reports that in prosperous Iowa more than 6,000 
independent merchants have been destroyed by the chains. 
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Within the last few years legislatures have been de- 
vising ways and means to squeeze more tax blood out of 
the body politic. Citizens have been generously plastered 
with the odious sales tax, justly styled “an upside-down 
tax” because levied on the very necessities of life and 
falling heaviest on those least able to pay. The poor, you 
see, must spend about eighty per cent of their income on 
food, clothing, and other essentials, all subject to a sales 
tax; the rich spend but a small fraction of their income 
on the necessaries of life. In buying expensive luxuries 
one might be expected to pay a tax; but failure to dis- 
tinguish between sales of food and sales of costly bric-a- 
brac is failure to be just. 

Besides the sales tax, States began imposing taxes on 
chain stores. But unlike the long-suffering public, the 
chains were not going to wear the chains of taxation with- 
out fighting. West Virginia was haled into the Supreme 
Court, the charge being unfair discrimination by taxes 
on chain outlets. However, this august judiciary upheld 
that the West Virginia chain-tax law was constitutional, 
ruling that ‘“ when the power to tax exists, the extent of 
the burden is a matter for the discretion of the law 
makers.” Wisconsin, Iowa, Maryland, Idaho, Minnesota, 
and a dozen other States now have chain-tax laws. 

The disunited small merchants at last saw local gov- 
ernments taking an interest in their losing struggle against 
annihilation by titans of the trade. But the battle is far 
from won when a tax has been levied on chain-store units, 
for the big boys still have many a weapon in their com- 
mercial arsenal. Take the newspapers, powerful allies in 
any war. Local merchants, having but one or a few 
stores and depending on a neighborhood trade, do not 
and cannot spend large sums on newspaper advertising. 
Not so the great chains, with stores dotting the city; 
hence these and the general press team up nicely. The 
chain managers spend large sums for large ads; and 
when the chains are caught short, the newspapers are 
obligingly silent. 

Though the subsidized press is conveniently unaware 
of chain-store misdemeanors, the national Government 
came on the scene of battle, this time in the rdle of intel- 
ligence officer. The Federal Trade Commission spent six 
years and a million dollars investigating the alleged mono- 
polistic dangers and unfair business methods of the chain- 
store system. Some knowledge but no action followed 
from the Trade Commission’s expensive inquiry. How- 
ever, when it became known that chain buyers were get- 
ting rebates and advertising allowances from manufac- 
turers, canners, and fruit growers, these and similar evils 
were thrashed owt by Representative Patman and com- 
mittee at the last session of Congress. 

Nevertheless, State tax laws and governmental probing 
will not suffice to break the powerful chains, and now at 
long last it appears the little merchants are going to imi- 
tate the students of medieval universities. They are go- 
ing to unite and to seek in unity the protection needed 
if they are to survive the competition encountered in this 
chain-store evolution. In fact the system is growing. 
Twenty-four years ago the trusts were dissolved be- 
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cause “they constituted a restraint of trade”: now the 
chains are being opposed because they are threatening an 
absorption of trade. In the last four years the chains have 
increased their control from twenty to twenty-five per cent, 
while the independents of all lines lost somewhat over 
six per cent in volume of business done. 

George Shulte, general manager of the IJnterstate 
Grocer, has been organizing the retailers, wholesalers, and 
manufacturers in the Mississippi Valley. The first meet- 
ing, held in St. Louis on October 30, marked the begin- 
ning ‘of a real effort to form a truly representative body 
of independents. The organization proposes to sponsor a 
national radio campaign; to act as spokesman for small 
enterprises; to shield them from chain-store encroach- 
ment; to aid farmers in securing better prices; to retain 
pay rolls and profits earned in the communities and pre- 
vent pipe-lining cash to New York and a few large central 
banks; to discourage the long hours of work and low 
wages offered by chain stores. 

The program is an ambitious one, and very difficult to 
accomplish ; for the task of uniting enough of the 1,038,000 
independents to give the organization real strength is in- 
deed Herculean. Cooperation is readily admitted as ben- 
eficial, but oh, the difficulty of securing it! Still, when 
a census discloses that the chains are growing both in 
the number of their retail outlets and branching into other 
lines, such as brokerage, manufacturing, canning, and so 
on; and when it is further shown that thirty-three chains 
the size of A. & P. could eliminate not only every retailer 
in the country, but all of the wholesaling and much of 
the manufacturing, then the independent Davids must 
oppose a united front to the chain-store Goliaths or lose 
their business existence. 


Education 


The Parent-Teacher Movement 


M. E. DuPaut, M.A. 

wi our lives becoming more complicated these 

days, the opinion of experts seems almost a neces- 
sity. Increasingly we find this manifestation through 
various community resources concerned with the child— 
the clinic, the day nursery, the nursery school, the settle- 
ment house, the playground, the public-health nurse, and 
the visiting teacher, to mention but a few. 

So, too, as an outcome of our complex society, has 
evolved the parent-teacher movement, an organization 
whose purpose is to acquaint parents with the function 
of the school, and make for better cooperation between 
home and school, parent and teacher. 

Much of the informal education once carried on in the 
home has been removed to other agencies, and the in- 
timate contact that at one time existed between parent 
and child has been lessened. Even so, no one disputes 
that our parents were our first teachers and in spite of 
community resources and specialists, the home still re- 
mains the one continuing source of affection. But with 
the shifting of the major educative duties from the home 
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to the school has come about unfortunately the relinquish- 
ment of parental responsibility, and parents assume the 
attitude that education is the sole work of the school. 

Less contact also exists between parent and teacher 
than formerly. When parents were better acquainted with 
the teacher, they gave to her moral support and their ap- 
proval of her authority. It is generally conceded that in 
order for the teacher to do her best work an acquaintance 
with the parent and home conditions is of paramount im- 
portance. No agency is better fitted to bridge the gap 
between home and school than the P. T. A. 

During the past ten years great momentum has been 
given to the parent-teacher movement. Unfortunately, 
in many communities, Catholic groups have been reluctant 
to form these organizations. One would naturally think 
that since Catholic schools are maintained by direct financ- 
ing from parents and often at a great sacrifice, more in- 
terest would be shown in the movement. Such does not 
seem to be the case. Very few activities from Catholic 
parent-teacher associations are reported, and the litera- 
ture on the subject seems rather scanty. Failure to men- 
tion this work, however, does not necessarily mean that no 
progress has been made. Possibly, due to the indifference 
or dislike of Catholic groups for publicity, this topic has 
not received its proper mention. ‘ 

Not only the education of the child, but its health as 
well is the active concern of parents’ organizations. At 
first physical health was the primary interest. More re- 
cently mental hygiene has been recognized as of equal 
importance, dealing as it does with personality, misbe- 
havior, and maladjustment, to name only a few casual 
factors. Even though the present-day family is smaller, 
and the social and economic conditions have changed, emo- 
tional contacts have multiplied, and the child is more of 
a problem than ever, as is shown by the increasing num- 
ber of children being admitted to behavior clinics, juvenile 
courts, and other agencies dealing with problem children. 

How, then, can a Catholic parent-teacher association be 
organized and conducted? The logical person to initiate 
and encourage such a program is the pastor. Through his 
knowledge of home conditions and contact with the school 
and its functioning, he holds a strategic position. The 
program should of necessity be arranged month by month 
for the entire school year, devoting each month to some 
special study, lecture, demonstration, or discussion. Speak- 
ers may be secured from various organizations such as 
health, education, or extension departments, and usually 
their services are gratis. With the increasing number of 
maladjusted children, interest is manifested in the prob- 
lem child. The services of the visiting teacher, the psy- 
chiatrist, the mental hygienist, or juvenile court judge, 
might be enlisted to present this subject. Sometimes 
workers may be secured from the local Catholic Charities. 

To be effective, the program should conform to local 
needs. As a beginning, health topics might be taken up 
dealing with such subjects as physical defects, nutrition, 
communicable diseases, pre-school clinics, follow-up work, 
toxoid prophylaxis for prevention of diphtheria, tuber- 
culin testing, and vaccination. Now that the pre-school 
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child assumes greater importance this might well be made 
a topic for discussion. In this connection, the “ Parent 
Educator,” a series of papers published by St. Anthony’s 
Guild, of Patterson, N. J., would prove beneficial. These 
papers are devoted to the pre-school child and the prob- 
lems of parents as educators of their children. Each topic 
has been prepared and presented by a specialist, follow- 
ing which there is a study-club outline prepared by the 
National Council of Catholic Women. 

The local librarian will no doubt gladly contribute her 
services to recommend children’s reading, and very often 
furnish suitable bibliography. This might be examined 
beforehand by principal or pastor for any suggestions. 

Many parent-teacher associations take it upon them- 
selves to furnish milk or warm lunches to pupils. When 
children live at a distance from the school, very often 
breakfast is served to them on the first Friday of the 
month. Outside of its food value, very often this meal 
is the child’s first acquaintance with what constitutes a 
good breakfast. 

Visiting day in school is usually a gala day. Here the 
parent has an opportunity to observe at first hand the 
newer methods of education demonstrated. A _ lecture 
dealing with newer trends in education makes the visit 
more interesting. An exhibit of the child’s school work 
brings surprise and joy to many a parent. 

Very often through the funds derived by fees from 
these organizations, equipment, in the way of charts, 
maps, books, pictures, or playground apparatus, is sup- 
plied to the school. 

That progressive Catholic educators are interesting 
themselves in this subject is evidenced by the excellent 
papers delivered at meetings of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, and articles in various Catholic 
periodicals. The National Catholic Welfare Conference 
also maintains a family-life section and through this de- 
parental education, when he says: 

That this parent movement is in accord with Catholic 
teaching is attested to by the reference of our Holy Father 
in his Encyclical on Christian Education relating to 
parental education, when he says in unmistakable lan- 
guage: 

We wish to call your attention in a special manner to the present- 
day lamentable decline in family education. The offices and pro- 
fessions of a transitory and earthly life, which are certainly of 
far less importance, are prepared for by long and careful study; 
whereas for the fundamental duty and obligation of educating 
their children, many parents have little or no preparation, im- 
mersed as they are in temporal cares. 

That the modern home is unable to cope adequately 
with the important problems of childhood has been demon- 
strated. The parent-teacher association is no cure-all for 
all the difficulties that are hazardous to childhood, but 
being a preventive and constructive agency, its purpose 
is to enlighten and assist parents with their problems and 
attempt to find a solution for them. 

But regardless of the efforts of school, health and wel- 
fare organizations, parents must assume their responsi- 
bility. To this satisfactory end, the P. T. A. serves a 
worth-while purpose. 
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nto Gs a Son Is Given 


FILIUS DATUS EST NOBIS 


They knelt before the Crib and bowed, 
And each a childless one: 

A man and wife, a white-haired priest, 
A tall boy, and a nun. 


They rose before the Crib and smiled; 
The miracle was done; 
Each rose and smiled and walked away— 
And each walked with a Son! 
Mytes CONNOLLY. 


SPES GENTIUM 


Four thousand wistful years went past, 
And Eva Ave turned at last; 
But on the long-awaited day 
The King slept cradled in the hay, 
Unhoused, the maker of the world, 
His fist round Mary’s finger curled. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 


ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE 


Blessed be Luke who gives the signs 
And lets me read between the lines! 


With the manger in my mind I’m able 
To rear an angel-raftered stable. 


Dreaming of swaddling-clothes I know 
Who He is that dwindled so. 


St. Luke knew poets would supply 
Mary’s Chaldean lullaby. 
ALFRED BARRETT. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


Oh, the Christmas tree is the promised growth, 
The blossom of Jesse’s rod! 

Oh, the Christmas tree is the evergreen tree, 
The eternal Son of God! 


The resplendent fruits of the Christmas tree 
Are the graces the God-man gave 

To a waiting world on that gladsome night 
He was born in the hillside cave. 


The lights that gleam on the Christmas tree 
Are the symbols of faith divine, 

That brought hearts of shepherds and kings to the crib 
And that brings your heart and mine. 


Then, put in your home a Christmas tree 
And think on the Son of God, 

The Eternal tree, the Evergreen tree, 
The blossom of Jesse’s rod. 


Ruth Mary Fox. 


VENITE ADOREMUS 


She was the human chalice 
Deisicate and fine, 

He was the Infinite Substance, 
He was the Wine. 


She was the voice that angels 
Very often heard, 

He was the Sound unspoken, 
He was the Word. 


She was the slender taper 

Enclosing Him that night, 
He was the Flame eternal, 
He was the Light! 


MARGERY CANNON. 


MORNING IN BETHLEHEM 


Rest, my baby; rest in peace, 
the long waiting’s over; 

rest as sweet as summer bees 
sucking in the clover. 


I have done for what I’m born; 
yours will soon be done; 

when your holy flesh is torn— 
O, my little Son— 


When they tear this flesh I wove, 
bare these bones I carved, 
we will have for what we strove, 
have for what we starved. 


Time has reached its fulness, dear; 
rest; the serpent’s braved; 

time for Calvary’s almost here; 
man’s as good as saved. 


Rest, my baby; rest in peace, 
the long waiting’s over; 

rest as sweet as summer bees 
sucking in the clover. 


Joun M. FRAUNCEs. 


THE TRUANT CHERUB 


When I think of the breathless shepherd lads 
Hurrying on to Bethlehem, 

I picture a truant cherub who 

Lingered on earth to go with them. 


And I fancy that Mother Mary smiled 
A smile of welcome when she saw 

This cherub child who stayed to see 

Her Baby Cherub in the straw. 


And surely she would hold it up, 
This tiny bit of fluttering wing, 
Above the lowing ox’s head 

To kiss her Cherub-Baby-King. 


J. R. N. MAxwe tt. 
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With Scrip and Staff 











UR print-less ancestors would have envied our pres- 

ent fortunate state, in which we actually concoct 
Christmas book lists in order to choose among the forest 
of books that grow along the slopes of Parnassus. But 
with all our wealth, we miss some of the flavor of their 
poverty. There was tremendous excitement about a book 
when such an article was a thing wrought by hand, and 
jealously guarded like an Old Master. Bishop Gudmund, 
who lived in Norway in the thirteenth century, where 
books were scarce and far between, “ would ask people,” 
said the ancient chronicler, “ after their books; and if he 
found something that did not stand in his own books, he 
took a transcript of the text.” 

Isolation enhances the flavor. Once I was shut up for 
a day and night in stormy wilds with nothing to read but 
the Roman Breviary (a Totum), an illegible fine-print 
Bible, and former issues of the London Tablet. Ernest 
Oldmeadow himself would have been surprised to learn 
how mellow his controversial tidbits tasted when leisurely 
chewed in such detached surroundings. 

Richard of Bury, in the fourteenth century, observed 
that God had not given us fingers merely to grasp things 
with. He gave us fingers rather to write with. God 
Himself, says Richard, does some writing. Did He not 
engrave some very pertinent matters upon a couple of 
stone tablets that He afterwards presented to Moses for 
the prophet’s private library? Richard might have men- 
tioned an interesting motto the Divine Hand inscribed 
over King Baltasar’s banquet menu. 

Richard and the Pilgrim agree that neither has much 
use for persons who maltreat books. Of course times 
have changed. College boys and girls today wash their 
hands and dry them with paper towels before opening a 
book in the reference library, and the touch of their fingers 
is so light that glossy pages can pass through a thousand 
hands without a sign of wear. Or is it? But in those 
rude medieval days that was quite different. That is 
why we call them the Dark Ages. Richard of Bury tells 
some really nasty things in this respect. The student, he 
says, makes marks in his book with a black, dirty neil 
(does he mean fingernail?). He devours fruit and cheese 
on top of the very books he is reading, or he waves his 
tankard back and forth over it. All, of course, with vile 
consequences. “ In the Spring he fills his book with four- 
leafed clover leaves and pressed violets” and other flow- 
ers. And “ when the whim seizes him, he flings his books 
away,” lets them drop on the floor, where they become 
-covered with dust. How uncultured was medieval youth! 

Indeed, speaking of Norwegians, there was a priest 
called Ingemund who lived about the year 1200 in Iceland, 
which is one of the places Anne Morrow flew over and 
wrote one of the pleasantest books of the year about. 
The Rev. Ingemund could not bear to be parted from his 
books. Once he went on a trip to Norway and took all 
‘his books along with him in a chest, the way editors do 
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now when they have to review them. But he never got 
to Norway. A storm came up, the boat was wrecked 
on the coast of Iceland, and Ingemund was minus his 
books which had been washed overboard. In those days, 
he could not even buy an evening paper. But he had 
something better, plenty of faith. So he prayed, and 
“made a few promises to God,” says the saga writer— 
perhaps that he would spend more time on patrology 
and less on detective stories—and a couple of days later 
some one brought him the news that the books were 
found, all washed ashore, and the good clergyman fished 
them out and was happy forever afterward. 

Hats off to Ingemund! I wonder if he ever started 
a parish library. If we all promise to read the good 
books, more of them will wash up this coming year on 
the literary shores. 





MMITSBURG, MD., is an old place but has new 

ideas. The Daughters of Charity, who flourish 
there, report success in their scheme of making Catholic 
literature available in chain stores at a low price. The 
Sisters, you may recollect, put their ‘“ Medal Stories,”’ 
an illustrated collection of narratives for children, many 
of them taken from actual mission life, into a special 
five-and-ten-cent-store edition. These books already have 
gone into two printings totaling 100,000 copies, and the 
second printing is now largely exhausted. The “ Medal 
Stories’ are listed to all the large chain stores and are 
made available to many of the smaller chain groups. It 
is estimated that the books are listed to approximately 
4,500 chain stores at the present time. 





IBRARIANS’ work is so habitually looked upon as 
an impersonal type of occupation that it is difficult 
to realize the power for good or evil that the librarian 
can wield if he or she have the opportunity and inclina- 
tion. In the Wilson Bulletin, for librarians, for Decem- 
ber of this year, Margaret P. Coleman, of the Omaha 
(Nebr.) Public Library, has some rather startling ob- 
servations as result of her recent visit to Russia, and 
study of the methods employed by the Soviets to use 
libraries as a means of propaganda and indoctrination. 
What the writer saw, while it impressed her with its 
thoroughness, did not altogether convince her of its effi- 
ciency even from the standpoint of Soviet aims. Democ- 
racy, absence of deliberate propaganda in the field of 
adult education, has certain advantages. 

Russian methods, all directed with a single purpose to a single 
end, can achieve through unity what we lose by trying to be 
broadminded. It is, from the standpoint of efficiency, very waste- 
ful to encourage people to think in several different ways. But 
it is also true that the new Russian system runs the same danger 
that the Tsarist system did. The suppression of all opposing 
thought makes the forbidden concept all the more attractive when 
it eventually creeps in. Anti-Communistic doubts, forced under- 
ground, may one day cause the young comrades much excitement 
and the Government some anxiety. In a democratic system of 
education we rest our foundations on the voluntary choice of the 
governed, who choose not in ignorance but with full knowledge 
of the alternatives. 

But, says the writer, the social influence of the library 
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cannot be passed over. “If we continue to ignore the 
question here those who understand the technique better 
than we will take our adult education out of our hands 
and use it for their own ends.” Following this same lead, 
we may offer the suggestion that the movement for 
Catholic lending libraries, whose aim is to strengthen 
democracy, not to destroy it, will attain maturity as it 
considers itself definitely as an educational movement, 
with all the responsibility that education brings with it. 
THE PILGRIM. 


Dramatics 





Three New Plays 


EizABETH Jorpan, D.Litt. 


EW YORK producers are happy this season. Times 

are certainly better with them. Already the New 
York stage is presenting almost a dozen “ smash hits,” 
and almost a dozen of the remaining attractions are good 
enough to run for several months. This means, with 
luck, a reasonable balance over expenses, and a good sale 
of the moving-picture rights of the less spectacular at- 
tractions. 

The three new plays that have hit the bull’s eye of 
popular favor this month are “ First Lady,” “ Pride and 
Prejudice,” and “Boy Meets Girl.” “ First Lady” is 
written by Katherine Dayton and George S. Kaufman 
and produced by Sam M. Harris at the Music Box, with 
Jane Cowl as the radiant star of the production. Mr. 
Harris, by the way, should be as radiant as his star. He 
and Max Gordon are already piling up a fortune on 
their productions of “ Jubilee” ; and “ First Lady ” has 
been playing to a sold-out house from its initial perform- 
ance. Both producer and play deserve their success. Every 
season Mr. Harris proves anew his rare acumen in pick- 
ing winners, and “ First Lady” is one of the gayest 
and most iridescent comedies we have been offered in 
a decade. Moreover, Miss Cowl is doing her best work 
in it, and Miss Cowl’s best work is among the best on 
any stage. 

There is still another reason for the play’s immense 
popularity. It is supposed to be the dramatic version of 
the historic rivalry between Alice Roosevelt Longworth 
and Mrs. Gans in Washington several years ago. Un- 
doubtedly that episode suggested the plot to the play- 
wrights. They have, however, hung it on the stout string 
of a real story, and the drama is cumulative instead of 
merely episodic as it was in the real-life performance by 
the principals. The story, of course, is purely imagi- 
native and carries us far from the few facts that set the 
minds of the playwrights into action. We are shown the 
fierce rivalry of two social leaders at the Capital—one 
the happy wife of the Secretary of State, the other the 
discontented spouse of a Supreme Court Justice. Both 
are equally merciless of speech and equally ruthless in 
their methods of achieving the ends they have in mind. 

From this point on the imaginations of the collaborators 
take a dizzy flight, and we are shown the comedy and 
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drama with which the wife of the Secretary of State 
(Miss Cowl) downs her rival (Lily Cahill) and success- 
fully starts her husband toward the Presidential chair. 
The dialogue between the two ladies is rapier-like when 
it isn’t axe-like, and no gentle rain from heaven is per- 
mitted to fall on certain characters in the comedy. There 
is, for example, the super-active and widely smiling woman 
president of an organization that numbers six-million 
members. She fancies herself as a President maker. There 
is the feather-brained debutante niece of the Secretary 
of State. She wants to know what kind of a permanent 
wave the “ St. Lawrence Water Wave ”’ is. 

There is also, I think, a distinctly false note in the 
revelation of the abysmal ignorance of state affairs re- 
vealed by the rival ladies. My own experience in Wash- 
ington has given me great respect for the grasp of public 
matters shown by social leaders there. Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth, for example, could certainly get an A on 
any examination along those lines. Evidently the thought 
of the collaborators was not to detract from the charm 
of these two heroines by making them too intelligent. 
Witty, yes, if you like. Well informed, never! So the 
conversation of Miss Cowl snaps like fire crackers as 
long as it is on purely social topics and becomes vague 
and groping, as befits a perfect lady, when higher subjects 
are introduced. And yet, do you know, I can remember 
only one of all her “ wisecracks” ! In advocating courtesy 
to women delegates Miss Cowl said: “ Once I was rude 
to a leading temperance woman. It set back repeal three 
years.” 

See the play without fail. Take the family to see it. 
It will certainly make you forget for an afternoon or an 
evening that we are not wholly out of the depression, 
even yet. The acting throughout is capital and Miss Cowl’s 
diction is a joy forever. And speaking of diction reminds 
me. A recent issue of the New York Sun contained in 
its theatrical department a letter to the editor which 
should be sent to every theatrical producer in town. It 
was a pathetic plea from a constant theater-goer for the 
privilege of hearing the lines of a play when he is in 
the theater. He seemed to think the ladies and gentlemen 
of the various companies don’t want him to hear any 
lines! Artless? Yes. Where did he get that idea? 

“ Boy Meets Girl” is one of those instantaneous hits 
which warm the hearts of playwrights and producers and 
at the same time puzzle the public. The uproarious gaiety 
of the farce at the Cort Theater is based on the fact 
that an unmarried girl is to have a baby. Personally I 
have never been able to see the side-splitting humor of 
this situation; and a large number of spectators who had 
paid excessive prices for speculators’ tickets seemed for 
a time to share my bewilderment. The first hearty peals 
of laughter are evoked when the girl faints on the floor 
of a picture magnate’s office. It is supposed to be humor- 
ously embarrassing for him to have this happen—she 
being an entire stranger! 

In justice to the playwrights, Bella and Samuel Spe- 
wack, and to the producer, George Abbott, it may be 
added that the girl herself takes her situation with philo- 
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sophic unconcern. She says or does nothing to draw 
tears from the eyes of the innocent bystander. But two 
young authors in the studio, at their wits’ end for inspira- 
tion for a new play for a cowboy star, get that inspiration 
from the episode. They decide to put the baby into their 
play. They will have the cowboy find the abandoned baby 
in a cactus bush on the desert, or some such likely spot, 
and thus there will be heart-tugging sentiment in the 
picture. They send the girl to a hospital, provide for 
her care and comfort, and the plan works out. Eventually, 
the eight-month-old baby walks away with the picture. 
He becomes a star, worth $3,500 a week to the excited 
picture people. (I wonder what was the matter with 
me that evening. I was even disappointed in that baby!) 

This part of the play, and the cowboy’s jealousy of 
his infant rival, are really amusing. So are the cross- 
sections of life and work in the Hollywood studio. It 
is, of course, these scenes in the picture world that account 
for the play’s success. The public never wearies of seeing 
the glamor stripped from its screen idols, and there is 
certainly no glamor left when the final curtain falls on 
“Boy Meets Girl.” In the end, mother and baby are 
abandoned as abruptly as they were taken up. But before 
the audience can shed a tear over their sad situation, its 
attention is called to a vague young Englishman in the 
background, who suggests the skeleton of a love story. 
He is an Earl or something of the sort—all these details 
are very misty—and it is intimated that he will marry 
the girl mother and take care of her and her child. There 
is no strain whatever on the intellect in watching “ Boy 
Meets Girl.” One has only a dim notion of what it’s 
all about, but that doesn’t matter in the least. The impor- 
tant thing is the number of laughs. “ Millions of ’em,” 
if you ask me. It’s a long time since I’ve seen an audi- 
ence so constantly (and so mysteriously) convulsed. 

And now for another bull’s-eye hit. This time it’s 
“Pride and Prejudice,” dramatized by Helen Jerome 
from the famous old novel by Jane Austen, and produced 
by Max Gordon at the Plymouth Theater. It is a genuine 
pleasure to be enthusiastic over this offering. It is so 
admirably translated from book to stage by Miss Jerome, 
so perfectly cast (with one exception) by Robert Sinclair, 
so superbly set and costumed by Jo Mielziner! I have 
rarely seen anything lovelier than the effect at the end 
of the first act, when the dinner guests at Longbourn 
strolled about the enchanting drawing room in the superb 
costumes of their period. 

The miscasting of Lucile Watson as Mrs. Bennet I found 
hard to forgive. Miss Watson’s finest role on our Amer- 
ican stage is that of the rapier-tongued woman of the 
world. In such a part she is incomparable. To give her 
the role of a newly rich vulgarian, toadying to her betters, 
is crass stupidity. One wonders where Max Gordon was 
when it was done. Probably in Hollywood. He’d have 
to be very far away to miss seeing a blunder like that. 

Of course the joints of the old story creak arthritically 
at moments. Of course some of the stilted dialogue sounds 
odd to modern ears. Of course it is hard to follow today 
the sufferings of a young thing who pines and almost 
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dies when her lover seems indifferent. Nowadays no one 
pines, least of all the young. But the play is wholly 
charming, just the same, and it’s a heartening experience 
to see it clasped so warmly to New York’s ample bosom. 





A Review of Current Books 











The Counter-Reformer 


SAINT PETER CANISIUS. By James Brodrick, S.J. Sheed 
and Ward. $7.50. Published December 4. 


[‘ was fitting that just as Hitler was writing finis to the Prot- 

estant Reformation in Germany, this life of the great leader 
of the Counter-Reformation should appear in English. Father 
Brodrick, who gave us a notable biography of another Doctor of 
the Church of the same period, St. Robert Bellarmine, has 
equalled, if not surpassed, his fine performance in that work. 
There is the same careful limning of the external happenings of 
the time, the same wide use of manuscript materials, the same 
bright and piquant observation of character. St. Peter is not a 
pedestaled image; he is a charming person whom Father Brod- 
rick treats with the easy but respectful familiarity of a younger 
Religious for an older. 

Of course, the organizer comes out uppermost in the story, the 
persistent and bold Dutchman who saw what was wrong with 
Germany and never hesitated to tell Pope or Cardinal what he 
should do. At one point, Father Brodrick even exclaims: “If 
only England had had a Peter to tell Pius V what to do there!” 
It was precisely because there was a Peter in Germany that after 
the Church had lost all of Prussia, Baden, Saxony, Bavaria, Bo- 
hemia, Poland, Austria, and Switzerland, more than half was 
won completely back. The thrilling story of the great recovery 
is the life of Canisius, who lived from 1521 to 1597. That Poland 
and the present Catholic Germanic countries were lost to the first 
triumphant sweep of the Reformation is no exaggeration, and 
Father Brodrick proves it with irrefutable evidence. He also tells 
why: the terrible loss of morality among the Bishops and the 
clergy. 


It is interesting to see the means which Peter unerringly 


* adopted for the great aim he set himself, which was the recapture 


of all of Germany. First of all, he had to win a personal hold 
on the German Princes, and it was providential that it was the 
great Emperor Ferdinand whom he found at hand and whom he 
moulded to his high purpose. Then, he had to secure the great 
Reform from the Council of Trent, and though he was at the 
Council only a short while, he was always behind the,scenes, 
urging and instructing. With that as a weapon, he set forth to 
secure an educated laity and a well-trained clergy, in whom he 
sought piety rather than learning. How great the whole problem 
was may be seen from the fact that when he promulgated the 
decrees of Trent, of the four great Archbishops of Germany two 
were not even ordained priests, and one was a Lutheran! 

The key to the inner meaning of the man Father Brodrick 
offers in one telling sentence: “He had a heart as big as the 
sorrows of the world.” It was the German world, of course, 
that came first, but no part of Christ’s suffering Body escaped 
him. He heard from a traveler about Turkestan, and at once wrote 
to the Jesuit General to tell him to send men there to conquer it. 
Alas! the harassed General had more than he could do to satisfy 
the insatiable demands of Peter for more men, and he often hu- 
morously complained of it. But men and action were a small 
part of the job. Peter once remarked that “impiety and malice 
always triumph over our natural ability and diligence.” To these 
he added prayer, from himself and the thousands to whom he 
wrote. His life is a lesson of the uselessness of natural ability 


and effort alone. 
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His greatest difficulty was with the German Bishops, who, when 
they were no heretics themselves, had very little care for the 
preservation of faith or morals. As Father Brodrick remarks, 
Canisius found that “to play the fine gentleman was their ambi- 
tion, to have a good time, and to be left in peace.” He had to 
begin all over, and his most earnest exhortations to Rome have 
to do with founding seminaries, according to the decrees of Trent. 
The German College in Rome was his darling, and he begged 
boldly for it. 

Oi a Doctor of the Church we expect a dozen tomes of learned 
writing; from St. Peter there is only one work of genius, but 
that is the Catechism, which did more than most larger volumes 
to convert a world. He did write millions of words, but they were 
in letters, gathered in the 8,000 large octavo pages of Brauns- 
berger, to whom Father Brodrick charmingly acknowledges his 
indebtedness, and ours. During the fourteen years that he was 
Provincial of Germany, his great work was the foundation of many 
colleges, and it was to these that Peter looked for the re-con- 
version of the Germanic and Slav lands: Dillingen, Vienna, 
Prague, Cracow, Fribourg are the lasting tribute to his name. 


Another is the 843 pages of this noble biography. 
WILFRID ParsONs. 


An American Newman 


WILLIAM McGARVEY AND THE OPEN PULPIT. By 
Edward Hawks. Philadelphia: Dolphin Press. $2.00. 

SGR. WILLIAM McGARVEY, who died highly esteemed 

in 1924 after thirteen years of priestly service, had once 
wielded much influence among American adherents of the Ox- 
ford Movement. A man of vision and constructive thought as well 
as devout and scholarly, the destiny of leadership was his un- 
sought. His inner life was formed on the conviction that Chris- 
tian priesthood implies companionship in the personal self-oblation 
of Christ. Such a vocation, to his mind, inevitably demanded 
the celibate state of life, which has seemed to many Anglicans a 
thing of little moment. Deeply devoted to the Church of his 
childhood and to the perfection of its ministry, he gradually formed 
his adherents into a society of clergymen pledged to a private 
rule of life, and called the “Companions of the Holy Saviour.” 
Later he formed within this circle a small Religious community. 
Through these agencies his theological and spiritual influence be- 
came an appreciable force in two distinct centers of activity— 
his own city of Philadelphia and Nashotah Seminary in Wis- 
consin. 

Just as the experiment had gained stability, the Episcopal Church 
on the contrary was approaching its first public declaration of re- 
ligious indifferentism. Deliberately planned to repudiate the Ox- 
ford theory by officially endorsing a principle opposed to all 
doctrinal authority, the measure took the form of that canonical 
amendment which its promoters in the General Convention of 
1907 chose to entitle “the Open Pulpit.” McGarvey, like New- 
man, had regarded the Bishops as the chief custodians of an in- 
violable body of revealed truth. When their formal assembly 
unanimously passed the new amendment, in full view of its pub- 
licly avowed character and aim, he began for the first time to 
realize the essentially Protestant nature of Anglicanism. Seven 
months afterward, late in the Spring of 1908, he and a score or 
so of his associates had found their spiritual home in the Catholic 
Church, a destination which only a year earlier would have seemed 
tc them at least very remote. 

Today, after a silence of nearly thirty years, one of the pil- 
grims hag published the inner story of their common journey. It 
comes from no unpractised pen, and reveals its author’s talents as 
historian and biographer. Whatever disappointment may be felt at 
Father Hawks’ comparative reticence about his own personal 
passage through that trying time, he continues faithful to his 
dominant_theme and loth to leave it except for such digressions 
as are necessary to a clear understanding of cause and effect. 
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Among these, besides entertaining pictures of notable personali- 
ties, there are interesting sketches of the religious past of non- 
Catholic Philadelphia, of the origin and career of Nashotah 
House (whose history is still unwritten), of the forces at work 
in Episcopalian circles during the opening decade of this cen- 
tury, and of Dr. McGarvey’s career as an Anglican pastor and 
writer. Some misleading statements of the late Dr. J. G. H- 
Jarry, appearing in his recent autobiography, are here corrected 
with decision and courtesy. 

The book is admirably printed and indexed, and contains as 
appendices three of Dr. McGarvey’s most characteristic writings, 
an article and two pamphlets, which well exhibit the quality of 
his thought and its clear and trenchant expression, and all of 
which are long since out of print. Despite its relatively limited 
scope, the volume fills a distinct /acuna in religious history, and 
does so with solid and reliable fidelity to all the facts involved. 
It is an excellent memoir of a great man at the greatest crisis. 
of his life. There is a foreword by Cardinal Dougherty. 

W. H. McCLetran. 


Ascent of the Soul 


PROGRESS THROUGH MENTAL PRAYER. By Edward 
Leen, C.S.Sp. Sheed and Ward. $2.50. 

PIRITUAL directors and retreat masters will find this a very 

quotable book. The reverend author has a gift of striking 
presentation that lends a tinge of the epigrammatic to many of 
his expressions. Recognizing that the failure of many souls, as 
indicated by the wide extent of spiritual mediocrity, is attributable 
to an imperfect understanding, Father Leen sets out to give a 
picture of the whole spiritual life as experienced by the soul in 
progress through the stages of mental prayer. As a useful in- 
strument in stimulating souls who have lapsed into mediocrity 
with the passing of years, its presentation of the ideal spiritual 
life is so clear and optimistic that it cannot but create new interest 
in the daily munc coepi. As an explanation of the prayer life, its 
broad concepton takes in the whole of the spiritual life and treats 
the so-called ordinary ways in the light of the complete ascent 
of the soul to the full possession of God. The line between the 
mystical and the non-mystical is clearly drawn and the two are 
kept clearly apart. For Father Leen, Gospel perfection is for 
all and mental prayer is to lead all thither by bringing them to a 
fuller understanding of and conformity to the Sacred Humanity- 

The Liturgy is given its place in the sphere of Christian mo- 
tivation and serves thus to help souls to bring their emotions im 
line with the acceptances of Faith. The concept of the Mysticaf 
Body, too, is discussed in relation to the soul’s growing con- 
sciousness of the reality of the supernatural life and of Christian 
solidarity. 

In the first half of the book we are led through the theory of 
mental prayer. The author discusses three stages and shows there- 
in an understanding knowledge of the ways of men with God as 
well as of God with men. Certain chapters are not easy reading 
as the theological and psychological backgrounds are discussed. 
It is done, however, in language which, though not technical, is 
very exact. In the second half of the volume we find excellent 
treatment of the more mechanical elements that go to make up- 
personal prayer. There is plenty of good, practical direction and 
a clear, reasonable presentation of those remote, but very im- 
portant elements—mortification and silence. Few spiritual writers 
have attained such success as has Father Leen, in showing just 
how these two work their effects in the soul. 

Father Leen has produced a book which is without prejudice, 
without a pet idea, a very difficult thing to do in these days of 
ascetical and mystical controversy. Its thesis: “In all the varied 
forms which our intercourse with God necessarily assumes, the 
desire to acquire this mentality, the mentality of Jesus Christ must 
act as a guiding and unifying principle.” James J. McQuape. 
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Shorter Reviews 


EDMUND CAMPION. By Evelyn Waugh. Sheed and Ward. 
$2.50. Published November 8. 


| an essay rather than a biography, the novelist Evelyn Waugh 
sets forth a character study of a Jesuit Martyr of Queen 
Elizabeth in four chapters: The Scholar, the Priest, the Hero, 
and the Martyr. Mr. Waugh acknowledges his debt to the great 
biography by Simpson, but does not share that writer’s bias of 
Gallicanism. Rather, he puts himself, as a novelist would, to set 
the stage, lay the train of events, and then explode the crashing 
climax of two Jesuits, Parsons and Campion, bursting into the 
discouraged world of the persecuted Catholics under Cecil and 
Walsingham and with a combination of insouciant impudence and 
profound learning challenging the A@upremacy of the Elizabethan 
church. Campion paid the penalty his life, and was raised to 
the altars of the Church. It was a tragedy in appearance and 
in the results, for the persecutors, as always, had been rather 
slack in crushing a resistance that seemed doomed to die of itself ; 
but, as always, when the Church showed its real life, they grimly 
set themselves to crush it in blood. To Cardinal Allen, Mr. Waugh 
pays a merited tribute, and reminds us that from the college of 
Douai alone, which he founded, 160 missionary priests were put 
to death under Elizabeth, not counting the many who died in 
prison or priests from Religious Orders. And he tells us the 
reason for the holocaust: it was to show forever that the Church 
in England had never ceased to be. They were, and are, the 
refutation of any branch theory of the Church. : W. P. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE WORLD. By Ida Friederike 
Coudenhove. Sheed and Ward. $1.50. 
HE author did not intend this slim volume to be a complete 
treatise on vocation, but rather “three attempts, intended for 
three different types of person, at a solution of the question.” Like 
her other books, this one will have little appeal for many Catho- 
lics—who will find it difficult to read—but those who have the 
care of souls and the more educated among the laity will find here 
several precious and enlightening ideas. 

Ida Coudenhove knows the problems that confront thinking 
Catholics in a changing and perplexing world. She realizes, too, 
how important the intelligent cooperation of the laity has become 
to the work of the hierarchy, and how impossible such cooperation 
is unless it is based on a certain religious self-respect in the laity. 
The idea has somehow grown up that there are two Christian 
perfections, one for priests and Religious, the other, a very ordi- 
nary thing, for people in the world. Nothing could be more per- 
niciously false. All Christians by the very fact of Baptism are 
incorporated into the Mystical Body of Christ; their vocation is 
to grow gradually into Christ. Thus, there is only one Christian 
perfection, and it is the same for all. The only difference between 
the Religious and the Christian in the world lies in the manner in 
which this perfection is sought. In this unnatural dichotomy be- 
tween the monastery and the world, we have the source of that 
bourgeois spirit that makes it so difficult for many of the laity to 
think with the teaching Church, especially in social and economic 
affairs. We have, too, the reason why so much Catholic Action 
is aimless and ineffective. Once holiness is exiled from the world 
and shut up within monastery walls, there is no place for the Saint 
in politics or economics. It is the peculiar merit of this book that 
it emphasizes a single perfection for all Christians. That it does 
so in three very charming letters and a fine essay on St. Joan of 
Arc is the reader’s gain. The choice of Joan to illustrate the 


author’s abstract doctrines is very apposite; for Joan “took the 
werld seriously ” and gained her sanctity through the very secular 
job of chasing the English from France and restoring order in the 
country. Such was God’s will for her; and we may well believe 
that some similar task is God’s will for Christians today. For the 
Church cannot realize the full potentialities of her mission as long 
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as disorder prevails in every part of society. The laity of our day 
will find in St. Joan inspiration for the grand work of restoring all 
things in Christ. B. L. M. 


ONE SMALL HOUSE OF NAZARETH. By “ Lamplighter.” 
Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 2/6. 

HE author asks in the introduction “Is this little book in- 

tended for children?,” and answers for herself “Yes, and No.” 
As for the “ Yes ”"—the book is a study of the Hidden Life of the 
Child Jesus. From customs and life in Palestine, with the charac- 
ter of the Man Jesus as foundation, the author builds up what 
His childhood must have been. Archbishop Goodier says in his 
preface: “ This ‘must have been’ is founded on evidence interior 
if not historical which convinces us that what the author says is 
the truth.” We live with the Child Jesus at work, at play, at 
home, at school, at prayer. The many practical lessons cannot 
help but come to the fore, thus making it a fine storehouse for 
those who have care of or teach the young. As for the “No”— 
the book mirrors excellently what Christ meant when He said 
to all of us: “ Unless you become as little children . . .” Hence 
it carries an appeal, too, to children of thirty and over. Especially 
good is the chapter on the “Child Jesus comes to us in Holy 
Communion.” In a series of short prayers at the end the author 
shows us how simply and yet sublimely .we can pray in an or- 
dinary way over ordinary things. L. W. 
GOD’S AMAZING WORLD. By Dr. Tihamér Téth. P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons. $2.00. 

ROFESSOR TOTH has written a book for young students 

living in that period when the mysteries of the world are mak- 
ing deep impressions upon them and exact a fully satisfying ex- 
planation of their existence. He leads forth an array of amazing 
facts about our universe, and skilfully suggests to his young reader 
their real significance. 

With a camping trip as his background, the author presents a 
group of young men in holiday from the schoolroom, who are 
continually making discoveries in the natural playground about 
them. Their instructor seizes these opportunities to impart ac- 
curate, scientific information in a pleasing, colloquial manner. The 
whole range of nature is covered. “And I cannot decide which 
it is that tells me more of God’s greatness: the immeasurable do- 
main of the stars and heavenly bodies, or the root, the leaf, the 
cell of the smallest plant.” 

In a certain sense, this is a skilful psychological work. In it 
the author discusses the possible explanations of the marvels he 
enumerates, makes reasoned appeals to the young men, and all in 
all presents an apologetic work which is less a series of ready 
answers than a presentation of facts in such a manner that they 
can reasonably receive but one interpretation—“ God has passed 
by here!” 

The second portion of the book, devoted to science and belief, 
should make a particular appeal to inquiring minds, showing as 
it does that the more profound the knowledge of the scientist, the 
more religious he must logically become. The testimony of many 
outstanding scientists which Professor Téth presents at the end 
of his volume will convince the student, young or old, that this 
amazing world is really God’s world in the eyes of those who 
have penetrated it most deeply. High-school libraries especially 
will benefit their young readers by suggesting this book. R. O’C. 


Recent Religious Books 


CHRIST. By F. J. Mueller. The author in his foreword re- 
marks: “ What a man thinks of Christ and what a society thinks 
of Christ is the basic factor in life, in civilization, in social health. 
Since what a man thinks of Christ is conditioned essentially by 
what he knows of Chrst, to know Christ is the one thing basically 
necessary.” In a very interesting and in a very thorough manner, 
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Father Mueller tells us who Christ is. Written in an engaging 
style that makes exceptionally pleasant reading, the book de- 
serves a wide popularity, for it provides the most valuable of in- 
formation in an attractive form. (Bruce. $1.50.) 


FEASTS OF OUR LADY. By James F. McElhone, C.S.C. 
The growth of the meditation habit among the laity will make 
this a very welcome devotional volume for Our Lady’s clients. Al- 
together it contains thirty-one sets of meditation points cover- 
ing every feast of the Blessed Virgin throughout the year. The 
mysteries are explained, resolutions suggested, and prayers in ac- 
cord with the subject matter introduced. (Bruce. $1.00.) 


ECHOES ETERNAL. By J. E. Moffatt, S.J. Presented in the 
form of letters from a priest to his spiritual child, these ten medi- 
tations will be found helpful both to our Religious and the laity. 
In a sketchy way the author treats of the fundamentals of re- 
ligion and the spiritual life. The volume is written in a very 
readable style with plenty of variety and is rich in suggestions 
that are both practical and full of inspiration. (Bruce. $1.25.) 


THE TEACHING OF ST. AUGUSTINE ON PRAYER. By 
Hugh Pope, O.P. Copiously selecting from the very many beau- 
tiful and instructive thoughts on prayer which the great St. Au- 
gustine constantly brings into his writings and sermons, the com- 
piler of this little handbook gathers together a wealth of excerpts 
that instruct the soul in the elements of prayer and simultaneously 
help to its exercise even in its highest forms. A great deal of 
Augustinian theology, dogmatic and moral, enhances the value of 
the selections. (Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 6/.) 


DAILY PROGRESS IN RELIGIOUS VIRTUES. By the Rev. 
J. Pitrus. The author of this little meditation volume takes a 
Scripture text for each day of the calendar year and suggests a 
line of thought about it with a view particularly to encouraging, 
comforting, and aiding our nuns and Sisters to the achievement 
of a closer and fuller union with God through prayer. Though 
brief, the commentaries on each text are practical and pointed. 
They follow no special logical order though they all fit into a 
general theme. (Immaculate Conception Convent, New Britain, 


Conn.) 


MARRIED SAINTS. By Selden Peabody Delany. These lives 
of canonized and uncanonized men and women of all ages of the 
Church’s history are prefaced by three important chapters. One, 
a study of the age-old contrast between paganism and Christianity, 
is especially well done. Louis Veuillot, Frederic Ozanam, Madame 
Leseur, and Madame Goyau have all pointed the way to achieve- 
ment for married apostles of Catholic Action of our own day. 
Dr. Delany did well to hold up their example, as well as that of 
Count Paganuzzi, Professor Toniolo, and Dr. Necchi in Italy, 
for emulation. (Longmans, Green. $2.00.) 


THE STRAIGHT PATH. By M. J. Phelan, S.J. First pub- 
lished in 1915 this volume in a clear, concise and convincing way 
treats the marks of Christ’s true Church along with the pre- 
rogatives of the Papacy. It is a splendid handbook on the sub- 
ject for religious inquirers, though its value would have been 
enhanced had the re-issue been edited, and some of the factual 
matters brought up to date. (Longmans, Green. $1.10.) 


CHRISTIAN LIFE CALENDAR. By William Puetter, S.J. 
Jot down a memo in your Robinson Reminder: “Must buy—sure.” 
For here is a six-by-nine-inch calendar for wall or desk which 
runs three or four dates on each detachable page, with each date 
telling you the feast, the Ordo of the day’s Mass (in English 
without abbreviations), the color of the vestments to be used, and 
a lot of.other pertinent information. What makes this calendar 
superior to all others, however, is not only the large, clear type 
and the first-rate illustrations, but the brief explanation of each 
day’s Liturgy and the thumbnail sermon based upon it. Unre- 
servedly recommended for every Catholic, and a splendid little 
Christmas gift to make or receive. (Bruce. 60 cents.) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Excellent Idea 
To the Editor of AMERIcA: 

A visit to our local public library has brought to my attention 
the dearth of Catholic literature in that particular library. I 
found there thirteen periodicals of non-Catholic religions while 
only three Catholic periodicals were represented. The librarian 
very courteously informed me that all magazines of a religious 
nature were gifts and that the library would gladly accept gra- 
tuitous subscriptions of any religious kind. It is for that reason 
that I have subscribed to AMerIcA in the name of the library. 
I came across also in the same library books by ex-members of 
the Church and the book cards therein indicated that these books 
are being read constantly. To offset that, I intend to see to it 
that some of our excellent Catholic books on Church history shall 
be represented. 

I can easily believe that this same condition exists in public 
libraries in hundreds of towns and cities throughout the United 
States. These libraries are frequented to a big extent by our own 
Catholic children and adults. A little interest and generosity in 
this regard by our Catholic clergy and laity will do much to 
increase Catholic literature while at the same time it is a most 
practical manner of Catholic Action. 

Stratford, Conn. A READER. 

[The Catholics of Syracuse, N. Y., have induced the public 
library of that city to instal a Catholic book shelf, which is very 
well patronized by readers. Ed. AMERICA.] 


Civic Nonentity 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father Corbett’s recent letter asserting that the present Admin- 
istration can afford to be indifferent toward the Mexican question 
because of the inseparable alignment of Catholics with the Demo- 
cratic party offers an opportunity for some comparisons. It is 
interesting to note that Louisiana is the only State in the Union 
where Catholic school children enjoy the privileges of free school 
buses and textbooks. Both of these franchises were secured 
through the personal efforts of the late Senator Huey P. Long. 
Yet, some of the outstanding Catholic politicians (and a few 
prominent Catholic periodicals may also be included) were among 
the most vehement opponents of the late Senator from Louisiana. 
We Catholics as a civic group constitute practically a nonentity. 
This condition, I believe, is due to the self-concern of Catholics 
in high public office, and the indifference of the clergy which 


reflects itself in a lack of leadership among the laity. 
New York Repmonp B. WALSH. 


Faith, Immigrant 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I register my disagreement with M. J. Hillenbrand’s article 
in America for November 23, “Has the Immigrant Kept the 
Faith?” If I were not the son of an Italian immigrant I would 
say that even if his observations were correct as to his cursory 
and meager investigation, yet he has lost sight of the millions 
of immigrants and sons of immigrants from other countries who 
grace the Church and are her bulwark. However, it is for the 
several millions of Italian-American Catholics who have come 
here during the past several decades that I speak. 

I call Mr. Hillenbrand’s attention to the sixteen Italian churches 
in the Archdiocese of Chicago, flourishing, well manned and well 
attended, and to the many, many other Italian churches which are 
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found from one end of our country to the other. Let him visit 
the small mining community of Calumet, Mich., where over 300 
Italian families form the bulk of the Catholic population. May 
I call his attention to Omaha, Nebr., where two Italian parishes 
form a large part of the Catholic body of that city? If he looks 
into the stream of Italian immigration and observes the handicaps 
of these people in regard to language, lack of knowledge of the 
customs of the new country; brought into a mode of living almost 
totally different than their own; if he also observes the fewness 
of priests, especially in the beginning, who spoke their language 
and knew their traditions and lore, he cannot but come to the 
conclusion that the Italian immigrant has not only kept his Faith 
but that he has striven, many times with his back to the wall, 
to maintain it and to adapt himself to his new environment and 
existence and to what appeared to him as a somewhat changed 
institution, not in dogma but at least in the peculiar way in which 
others practised it. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Hillenbrand forms his conception 
of the life and religion of so many people by his experience with 
a gang of laborers in Camden, N. J., and with his co-worker 
“ Spot,” who had not gone to church for some time. Let him look 
into the home life of the Italian immigrant for the answer to his 
question. There may be exceptions, but, all in all, the Italian 
home, the Italian family, breathes that life, that order, that 
wholesomeness, obedience and virtue which is the result of cen- 
turies of contact with, and of being a part of, the great code of 
faith and morals, the Church. 

Chicago, III. Francis B. ALLEGRETTI. 
Historic 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

On August 31, you carried an editorial entitled: “Our Eucha- 
ristic Congress.” The article stated the following: “The plan 
to hold a National Eucharistic Congress in the United States 
was, no doubt, the fruit of a true inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
By whom the plan was first proposed we do not know.” Permit 
me to throw what light I can upon this obscure question. 

Recently His Excellency, Msgr. Wm. Finnemann, S.V.D., of 
Manila, received the following notice from the Most Rev. T. 
Crowley, C.S.C., of Dacca, India, in answer to a cable message 
announcing the death of the Most Reverend Peter J. Hurth: 
“Your Excellency may not know that it was Bishop Hurth, 
jointly with Father Maler, O.S.B., who organized the First 
Eucharistic Congress in America, at Notre Dame, Ind., in 1894 
This at least is the tradition. It is certain that it was Msgr. Hurth 
who presided at the first and again at the second Eucharistic 
Congress held in India.” Two years ago, when I was first intro- 
duced to Bishop Hurth in Manila by the Very Rev. Theo. Butten- 
bruch, S.V.D., the latter mentioned, in the presence of the prelate, 
that our National Eucharistic Congress was founded with the 
help of Bishop Hurth. His Excellency did not deny this. On the 
contrary, however, his characteristic smile manifested his affirma- 
tion. 

Manila, P. I. LawrENCE BunzEL, S.V.D. 


Complements 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for November 2 there is a review of 
the very important “Columbia Encyclopedia,” by Henry Watts. 
As was very fitting the writer dwells mostly on its theological and 
religious features. However, he does review the biographical 
sketches after a manner. My interests on that subject are rather 


wide. I did not find the Irish biographies very good; in fact they 
seemed to be systematically slighted. Many are not mentioned at 
all. Tom Moore gets a brief notice, mostly concerning his finan- 
cial troubles, though the titles of some of his sentimental songs 
are given. His partiotic songs are not named, oh no! Mangan 
gets brief mention, indeed it is a wonder he was named at all. A 
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few other Irish bards and heroes get short notices. I did not find 
Father Tom Burke nor the author of the “ Wild Irish Girl.” Now 
we will let the Irish rest in the abodes of the blest. My own in- | 
terests are broad, so looking up that big-minded, big-hearted 
Briton, William Beckford, of Fonthill, I found he was famous 
because of a novel. I own his book of travels, and it seems to me 
that book is enough to give any man honorable fame. In a parallel 
column with Beckford’s scanty notice, I found the Beck family, 
half a dozen of them, none of whom I had ever heard of, and 
who were mostly professors, splitting hairs on dry-as-dust sub- 
jects. 

The American national bard, Longfellow, gets a few lines more 
than Longinus, though the notice is mostly a list of his works. 
The latter writer gets a real critique but it winds up by declar- 
ing his principal essay is incorrectly ascribed to him. There the 
subject is dropped and we are left in the dark. 

On its gazetteer side, the book seemed odd. Towns of the coun- 
try have their somewhat scanty history given in careful detail, but 
striking landscape or architectural features are seldom given. 
Many New England towns have fine waterfalls, but instead of 
mentioning their poetic beauty, they are described in the style of 
nineteenth-century vulgarians, as having “good water power.” 
The book is handsomely, firmly printed and bound; it would be 
strange indeed if with all the modern inventions at the right hand 
of printers, such a thing was not done. 


Providence, R. I. DENNIS REARDON. 


Laughing Convicts 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just read John Wiltbye’s “ Prison Psychiatry,” in the 
issue of America for November 9. Allowing for a strange 
lightness of tone in spots, the article “ cracks down” on a modern 
movement in penal treatment which is a thorn in the sides of 
prisoners and officials alike. Psychiatry, such as we have it in 
our prisons, accomplishes nothing worthwhile but really does a 
great deal of harm. 

I have ever contended that you cannot psychiatrize or psycho- 
analyze a sophisticated crook. I contended this long before Vic 
Nelson, inspired by Dr. Myerson, dished up the “inside dirty 
dope” of prison life. The reason why this cannot be done is 
obvious to anyone who knows anything about the character of 
the folk that populates prisons. 

To illustrate one telling point made by John Wiltbye and 
Victor Nelson, I wish to relate the following true story. More 
than several years ago I was visiting one of our larger Eastern 
penitentiaries. The State psychiatrist at the time was making 
his psychiatric (?) examinations. In passing through the prison, 
I paused outside a cell in which two prisoners were rehearsing, 
amidst raucous laughter, their experiences with the psychiatrist. 
With not even the remotest intention of eavesdropping I could 
not but hear the conversation. The gist of it was that they had 
deliberately falsified their replies to the questions of the “little 
so and so,” as they called him. 

Psychiatry, such as we now have it in our penitentiaries, the 
kind Warden Lawes justly criticized, will never get anywhere 
for the simple reason that the prisoners do not trust the psy- 
chiatrist and consider him to be a “nut” or a “bug.” In one 
of the penal institutions with which I am officially associated, the 
pet name for the psychiatrist among the prisoners is “ The Nut 
Doctor.” 

Still, speaking somewhat jokingly, we ought not give our 
psychiatrists the “gate.” They serve a purpose. Now that we 
have almost universal unemployment in our prisons, it would 
be a pity to deprive the languishing prisoners of an opportunity 
to have a good laugh. If the prisoners cannot work, at least let 
them laugh, now and then, at the expense of modern prison 
psychiatry. 


Baltimore, Md. Josern J. Ayo, S.J. 
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Chronicle 











Home News.—The Republican National Committee 
decided to hold its national convention in Cleveland on 
June 9. Speaking in St. Louis on December 16, ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover proposed a fourfold plan for relief, decentral- 
izing it and cutting Federal allotments to States. In reply 
to President Roosevelt’s Atlanta address, he claimed that 
the New Deal had caused this country to lag for two years 
behind the recovery of other nations. It was reported on 
December 14 that experts of various Federal departments 
were going through Mr. Hoover’s past speeches to dis- 
cover possible inconsistencies to discredit his New-Deal at- 
tacks. In Michigan a Republican endorsed by Townsend- 
ites was elected as a Representative to Congress by a two- 
to-one margin. The District had been Republican for 
thirty years. On December 13 President Roosevelt ex- 
pressed his desire to raise the strength of the Naval Re- 
serve from about 25,000 to 150,000, but no definite plans 
were made. The President continued work on the budget 
and stated that works expenditures would not total more 
than $500,000,000. On December 17 he received a peti- 
tion from the American Legion for full and immediate 
payment of the bonus. Harry L. Hopkins, WPA ad- 
ministrator, estimated that the physical wealth of the coun- 
try would be increased by $5,000,000,000 by the work- 
relief program. The Department of Agriculture reported 
a cash farm income this year of twelve per cent more than 
last year. On December 16 and 17 the Federal Govern- 
ment filed liens totaling $53,406,031 against the Associated 
Gas and Electric Company, covering income-tax claims. 
On December 18, for the third time in eight days, the 
Treasury, by refusing to make purchases there, forced a 
suspension of the silver market in London. 


Knights, Roosevelt, Mexico.—On December 18 the 
Knights of Columbus replied to President Roosevelt’s let- 
ter of November 13, expressly pointing out that they had 
not asked him for intervention in Mexico, which they do 
not want, and charging him with not correctly representing 
Theodore Roosevelt’s views. They stated: “ You cannot 
escape responsibility for the endorsement given to the 
Mexican Government and its policies by your Ambassador 
to that country.” Earlier, on December 12, they had 
formally denied that American Catholics planned political 
reprisals against Mr. Roosevelt. 


Peace Plan’s Results.—W orld interest in the Ethiopian 
war was jerked away from the unusual news of Ethiopian 
victories, and was centered in the more dramatic events 
at London, Paris, Rome, and Geneva, where the reactions 
to the Hoare-Laval peace plan brought on a series of 
startling events. In London, as elsewhere noted, a cab- 
inet crisis resulted in the fall of Sir Samuel 
Hoare. In Paris, a _ similar upset occurred on 
the same day when the executive committee of 
the Radical Socialist party met to discuss both its attitude 
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to the peace proposals and also French internal affairs. 
No sooner had the delegates assembled than violent at- 
tacks were made upon Premier Laval for his Ethiopian 
terms of peace. Edouard Herriot, the party’s leader and 
Minister of State in the Laval Government, rose to defend 
the Premier. The meeting developed into what the foreign 
dispatches described as an indescribable uproar. In the 
midst of it, as a dramatic answer to the taunt of “horse 
trader,” M. Herriot resigned the presidency of his party. 
This, it was widely admitted, would further complicate the 
tangled situation in French internal politics. The peace 
terms were simultaneously being discussed in Geneva, 
where the League of Nations Council heard speeches by 
the French Premier, by Captain Eden, and by the Ethio- 
pian delegate, Wolde Mariam. M. Laval and Captain 
Eden implicitly admitted in their addresses that the plan 
was dead and made small effort to push it. But before 
the Council voted to adjourn and await replies to the pro- 
posals from Mussolini and Haile Selassie, it listened to 
a flaming denunciation by Wolde Mariam. The peace 
terms, said the Ethiopian, were a complete and flagrant 
negation of the League Covenant, of the Committee of 
Five’s arbitration plan, and of the report of the Commit- 
tee of Thirteen naming Italy as the aggressor nation. The 
Hoare-Laval suggestion, he continued, violated Article 
X on four distinct counts, and it planned to dismember 
Ethiopia without so much as asking Ethiopia to help in 
the planning. Meanwhile, in Rome, Premier Mussolini 
made a speech in which he gave indication that he would 
reject the proposals. 


British Reject Hoare Plan.—Public opinion in Great 
Britain expressed itself vehemently against the agreement 
entered into by the Foreign Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
with Premier Laval, of France, in regard to the peace pro- 
posals for the Italo-Ethiopian war. Sir Samuel returned 
to London prepared to defend his action, but his Cabinet 
colleagues insisted that he express regret about his parti- 
cipation in the Laval plan. He refused to amend the 
speech he intended delivering before Parliament on De- 
cember 19. Since the Cabinet, the bulk of the Conserva- 
tive party, and the public, generally, were adverse to his 
negotiations, he resigned his office of Foreign Secretary 
on December 18. The Labor opposition was prepared to 
offer a resolution of condemnation of the Government, 
and so many Conservative members were opposed to the 
Laval-Hoare proposals that a vote of censure against the 
Government might possibly have been passed. The Gov- 
ernment, after Sir Samuel’s resignation, added an amend- 
ment to the Labor resolution condemning the Hoare agree- 
ment, stating that the House would consider only such 
terms for the settlement of the Italo-Ethiopian war as 
would be acceptable to the League of Nations and that 
the Government would pursue the foreign policy outlined 
in its manifesto at the time of the general elections. Since 
the Government’s amendment was known in advance, the 
Labor motion of censure against the Government, demand- 
ing that the Laval-Hoare proposal be repudiated, was 
defeated by the normal majority. There was no bitterness 
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shown in the debate on the motion, and such was the 
cordiality shown between Sir Samuel and the Conserva- 
tives that his return to the Cabinet was foreseen. 


Papal Allocution.—At a secret consistory held on De- 
cember 16 the Holy Father created the twenty Cardinals 
he had named some weeks previously. At the same time 
he delivered his traditional Christmas allocution, express- 
ing his joy over recent manifestations of faith in various 
parts of the world and also his sorrow at events in Russia, 
Mexico, and Germany. Eagerly awaited by the world was 
some reference to the Italo-Ethiopian war. But the Pope 
deliberately refused to discuss the subject, bitterly com- 
plaining that his words would be deliberately distorted or 
misunderstood. ‘‘ We have repeatedly said all that could 
... justly and legitimately be expected from Us... . The 
words We have uttered have been so widely published by 
the press that they cannot but be known to all those who 
not only wish the truth but are with Us in demanding it 
with sincerity and deep interest.” 


Naval Conference Difficulties.—The five-Power con- 
ference on naval armaments in session in London moved 
dangerously near to a deadlock after Japan and Great 
Britain had frankly explained their positions. To the 
Japanese suggestion of a “common upper limit,” which 
they proposed in place of the abandoned ratio or quota 
system, the British oposed their “ vulnerability,” as a sea 
Power open to attack over an indefinitely great coast line. 
The British also raised the objection that the common 
upper limit would mean greatly increased building pro- 
grams all around, in which objection they were joined by 
the chief of the American delegation, Norman H. Davis. 
Explanation was also asked of the Japanese concerning 
the limit which would thereby be established for the lesser 
naval Powers, as France and Italy, and what the results 
would be for Germany and Russia. The Japanese, how- 
ever, remained constant to their idea, which appeared to 
be particularly concerned with their relations with the 
United States. Finally, a sort of compromise plan was 
offered by the British, according to which the Powers 
would be bound by a gentlemen’s agreement for a term 
of years, say six or less, to declare to each other at stated 
periods details in their intended naval construction and 


expenditures. 


Hitler Confers with Britain—The German Govern- 
ment announced the conclusion of a conference between 
Chancelor Hitler, Foreign Minister Constantin von Neu- 
rath, and Sir Eric Phipps, British Ambassador to Ger- 
many, in which the possibility of armament limitation and 
questions concerning the Anglo-French air pact between 
the Locarno Powers were discussed. Chancelor Hitler 
was reported to have expressed agreement with the pro- 
posed air Locarno. With regard to limitation of land 
armaments, the Chancelor was represented as having de- 
<lared he could consider the matter only if the limitation 
pact was universal and included Russia and even colonial 
The peaceful revision of untenable situations 


troops. 
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which provoke friction in Germany’s international rela- 
tions was also demanded by him as an essential preliminary 
to any pact. Just what situations he referred to was not 
disclosed. A changing, and somewhat friendlier attitude 
on the part of Germany to Soviet Russia, was envisaged in 
informed circles. Rudolf Claus, leader in the Communist 
uprising in Saxony in 1920, was beheaded. Germany’s 
exports reached the new high in November of 397,300,- 
000 marks, an export surplus of 51,100,000 marks, which 
brought the year’s surplus to 75,200,000 marks, com- 
pared with a deficit last year of 248,000,000 marks. Asa 
result of the protest by the Chinese Minister against the 
phrase “ Negroes and Chinese” appearing in Chancelor 
Hitler's autobiography, the offending phrasing will be 
eliminated from the next edition. 


Priest’s Trial Delayed.— he trial of Msgr. Bannasch, 
charged with securing information concerning state activi- 
ties not permitted to private citizens, was said to have been 
delayed purposely by the secret police. Msgr. Bannasch 
was reported to be suffering keenly from his imprison- 
ment. Bishop Erwin Kreuzer, of the “ Old Catholic ” 
Church, proclaimed his whole-hearted support of the Nazi 
program. The “ Old Catholic ” sect, which numbers 30,- 
000 members in Germany, was regarded as a rallying point 
for National Socialists who aim at the institution of one 
national German Church with the suppression of both the 
Catholic and Protestant bodies. 


Calles Returns to Mexico.—On December 13 General 
Calles, after a six months’ voluntary exile, suddenly re- 
turned to Mexico. He was accompanied by Luis Mor- 
ones, formerly a powerful labor leader. In a signed state- 
ment Calles assumed absolute responsibility for acts of the 
Government and the “ religious conflict ’’ during his Presi- 
dency. A series of moves against Calles and his adherents 
immediately began. Five Senators favorable to him were 
ousted on charges of “seditious and rebellious maneu- 
vers.” They were said to have been meeting secretly with 
Calles “ who frankly revealed he returned to Mexico with 
the idea of assuming leadership of his supporters to restore 
an illegal situation.” The Governors of Sonora, Sinaloa, 
Guanajuato, and Durango were removed by the Senate. 
President Cardenas was urged by various labor organiza- 
tions to exile Calles. Calles and many of his allies were 
expelled on charges of “treason to the revolutionary pro- 
gram’ from the National Revolutionary party, which 
Calles himself had founded in 1928. The party unani- 
mously adopted a resolution pledging support to Cardenas 
and ordering an inquiry on whether those expelled were 
plotting against the President. In a statement, General 
Calles denied he was conspiring against the Government, 
which he declared, however, was “ too radical” and lead- 
ing the country “to Communism.” The Mexican press 
was ordered not to publish his statement. ©n December 
17 a censorship was established on the Associated Press 
direct wire between Mexico, D. F., and New York. 


North China Changes.—While anti-Japanese and anti- 
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autonomous student demonstrations continued, the Japan- 
ese forces on December 14 entered Kalgan, ancient capital 
of Chahar Province. Meanwhile, General Sung Cheh- 
yuan announced the appointment of Autonomous Councils 
for Hopei and Chahar Provinces. Chinese reports on De- 
cember 18 stated that the Japanese had bombed Kunyuan 
in the Eastern Chahar Province, while Manchurian troops 
renewed an assault on the beleagured city. Moscow was 
reported as disturbed over the seizure of Kalgan, consider- 
ing Japan’s new hold on Northern China as a potential 
peril to Outer Mongolia. In the Shantung Province Yel- 
low River floods made 5,000,000 homeless. 


Egyptian Constitution Restored.—When the resigna- 
tion of Premier Tewfik Pasha Nessim and his Cabinet 
was about to be presented to King Fuad, a message was re- 
ceived from Sir Miles Lampson, British High Commis- 
sioner, stating that Great Britain held no objection to an 
unconditional return to the 1923 Constitution. Where- 
upon the resignation was withheld, and the Premier peti- 
tioned King Fuad to issue a royal rescript declaring that 
the Constitution would be put in force and general elec- 
tions for Parliament held. The demands of the Nationai- 
ist, or Wafd, party were thus accepted. These demands 
were presented by the “ united front,” that is, a union of 
all dissident elements in Egypt, and were accompanied by 
the rioting of students during the past month. Mustapha 
Nahas Pasha, leader of the Wafdists, declared that the 
“united front” would still press the Premier to hold the 
elections within the legal period of four months, and 
would demand a treaty of alliance with Great Britain. 


Benes Elected President.—Dr. Eduard Benes, For- 
eign Minister of Czechoslovakia, was elected President of 
the country on December 18 to succeed President Masa- 
ryk, resigned on December 14, owing to ill health, after 
holding office seventeen years. Dr. Benes, who was Masa- 
ryk’s own choice, was elected by a vote of 340 out of 400 
votes cast by the National Assembly.. His opponent, the 
botany professor, Dr. Bohumil Nemec, received only 
twenty-four votes. Included in those voting for Dr. Benes 
were the Slovak People’s party of Msgr. Hlinka, which 
stated that it supported him “in the interests of Church, 
State, and the Slovaks.” The new President received the 
resignation of the Cabinet, and asked the Premier, Milan 
Hodza, to continue conducting the nation’s affairs pend- 
ing the reorganization of the Cabinet, which was expected 
to be early next year, and to contain one or two members 
of the Slovak People’s party. It was also expected that 
Dr. Benes would resign his presidency of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. 


New Spanish Cabinet.—When the efforts of Left-wing 
leader Miguel Maura to form a Cabinet failed last week, 
Manuel Portela Valladares, an independent, accepted the 
Premiership and succeeded in forming a coalition Govern- 
ment in which, however, the Popular Actionists refused 
to participate. The new Cabinet was scheduled to ask 
confidence of the Cortes on December 29, and then the 
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Premier planned to dissolve that body and conduct general 
elections sometime before March 4. The Popular Action 
party under Sr. Gil Robles was girding for a vigorous 


campaign. 


Death of General Gomez.—On December 18 General 
Juan Vicente Gomez, President of Venezuela, died at the 
age of seventy-eight after being in power for twenty-seven 
years. The Cabinet immediately elected General Eleazar 
Lopez Contreras, Minister of War, as Provisional Presi- 
dent to serve until Congress elects a successor to General 
Gomez. The General seized power through a revolution 
in 1908 when President Cipriano Castro was in Europe. 
Despite a dictatorial policy he regained for the country the 
prestige and prosperity that had been lost through previous 
revolutionary reigns. In 1929 he retired from the Presi- 
dency, but at the unanimous request of Congress returned 
in 1931. When other Governments were deploring defi- 
cits he paid off almost $2,000,000 of debts and put 65,- 
000,000 gold bolivares in the national treasury. His 
despotism also extended to the Church, which he constant- 
ly repressed. 


Cuba’s New President.—On December 13, José A. 
Barnet, Secretary of State under the Mendieta regime, 
was inaugurated Provisional President. The new Presi- 
dent after a long diplomatic career was acceptable to the 
powerful Democratic party headed by the former Presi- 
dent Mario G. Menocal which demanded the resignation 
of President Mendieta. At a Cabinet meeting the new 
President refused to accept the resignation of Cabinet of- 
ficers. Political leaders intimated that the general elections 
would take place as scheduled on January 10. 


Soviet Debt Proposals.—Ivan Boyeff, head of the Am- 
torg Trading Corporation in New York City, sailed for 
Europe on December 14 with proposals to submit to Mos- 
cow authorities for settlement of some major debts and 
claims held by United States citizens and corporations 
against the Soviet Government. The most important pro- 
posal was that for the settlement of the bonds of the 
Kerensky regime, about $86,000,000. 





Next week’s issue, the first of the New Year, 
will be devoted to looking backward toward the 
old. There will be the usual Chronicle of events, 
and reviews of the year in Sociology by Philip 
H. Burkett, and in Education by Francis M. 
Crowley. 

World currents will be interpreted by the 
Editor and John LaFarge. The Editor will sur- 
vey the good and evil in the march of religious 
interests, and Father LaFarge will write on “ The 
Crisis of Capitalism.” Both papers will attempt 
to twine the strands of fact into a comprehensible 
whole. 

G. K. Chesterton, in an article, “ What’s in a 
Name? ”, will answer by showing that the name 
Catholic has all the answers. 

















